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ON THE NECESSITY OF AN 


RALPH ANDERSON, Esq. 
gs 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Barr. M. P. &c. 
INSTANT CHANGE OF MINISTRY, 
1 
IMMEDIATE PEACE. 
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UINTE 


C. 2. 
LETTER. -/ 


FROM 


RALPH ANDERSON, Eso. 
SR JOHN SINCLAIR, Barr. M. P. &c. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF AN 


INSTANT CHANGE OF MINISTRY, 


AND AN 


IMMEDIATE PEACE : 


Is ORDER TO RENEW THE CIRCULATION OF COIN, To 
REVIVE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CREDIT, AND TO SAVE 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION FROM UTTER RUIN. 


— 


Te, DzmzTz1, teque, T:cziLi, 
Jubeo plorare. Hor. 


Parcite dignitati D. LexTvurL1, ſi ipſe pudicitie, ſi fame ſuz, 
i dis aut hominibus unquam ullis pepercit. Tgnoſcite P. 
trags adoleſcentiæ, niſi jam patriz bellum fecit. Caro. 


While the warm blood bedews my veins, 

And unimpair'd remembrance reigns ; 

Reſentment of my country's fate, 

Within my filial breaR, ſhall beat ; 

And ſpite of her inſulting foe, 

My ſympathizing verſe thall flow ; 

Mourn ! hapleſs, % Britannia, mourn 

Thy BAn1sHn'D PEACE, thy LauRELS TORN! SMOLLET. 


— — — — 


EDINBURGH: 


AINTED FOR 8. MUDIE & SON, BOOKSELLERS, SOUTH BRIDGE. 


1797. 


4 LETTER 
10 
SIR JOHN SINGLAIR, &c: 


SIR, 


Hisroa v preſents no example of a criſis in the 
public affairs of any Nation, more terrible than 
that which now menaces ruin to the proſperity of 
the Britiſh Empire. We held in our hands the 
political balance of Europe : but we have deſtroy- 
ed the fulcrum, and daſhed in pieces that ſcale to 
which we ſtrove to give the preponderancy. We 
have prodigally ſpilled the very life's blood of the 
ſtate, to quench a wide-waſting fire, which only 
ſpreads and rages ſo much the more, for all our 
efforts to extinguiſh it. The maſter-ſprings are 
cruſh?d, which gave motion to the wheels and to 
all the machinery of our Commerce. The god- 
deſs-form of Public Credit, is ſeen to be ſuddenly 
transformed, as by the miſchievous ſpell of ſome 
accurſed necremancer, into a ſhadowy, ldathſome, 


withered witch. The fingers of Manufacture are 
benumbed; 


2 


benumbed; her limbs are diſtorted ; her joints are 
ſtiffened. Even your own Agriculture, in ſpite of W ve 
whatever ſcience and patriotiſm can do to ſuſtain IM to 
and cheer her, feels her ſtrength palſied, fees her chi 
proſpects blaſted : For it is probable, that, ſince WM Pa 
the farmers cannot, this year find a market for Mi 
their grain; there will hardly be grain for the WM ma 
market, next year. The cow, to uſe a homely al. hay 
juſion, has been milked, till her udder yields no do 
longer milk, but blood to the milker's preflure, WM l:op 
We are encompaſſed with evils which no rhetoric ¶ to 
can exaggerate. Even thoſe, whoſe hearts were WM chir 
never: agitated by the cares of patriotiſm 3 who and 
have no feeling but to the touch of coin, no ſight WM alw: 
but to its glitter, no ear but to its clink, no ſmell WM —j 
but to its odour, no taſte but to its flavour; are at Ned f 
length, awakened by the total diſappearance of thoſ 
their only good, to afk © <vhether aught may yet be fl is a 
& done, to ſave the country?“ Never before was the ¶ moti 
news of a naval victory received by Britons with of at 
ſo little gratulation and joy, as were excited by the 
late ſucceſs of the fleet under Sir John Fervis. earne 
But who could indulge in emotions of triumph, ¶ cule, 


while the funeral-knell of the BANK os ENGLAND uirtu. 
was ringing in our ears? Britons are abſolutely ¶ rately 
heart-fick of victories which ſerve only to encou- IE ſuſpic 


rage that inimitable perſeverance, with which Mi- try, a 
niſters purſue, through good report, and through I have 


bad report, the final ruin of their country. plied, 
| In 


1 

In this ſtate of our national affairs, if there be 
yet any hopes of ſalvation to an Empire tottering 
to its fall; theſe muſt receive their completion, 
chiefly from the public virtue of thoſe members of 
Parliament, who are not the ames damnees of either 
Miniſtry or Oppoſition. —Miniſters, of themſelves, 
make a ſalutary alteration of their meaſures! They 
have, in truth, neither the heads nor the hearts to 
do ſo. Can the Ethiopian change his hue ; or the 
leopard, his ſpots ?—l ſhould aſſoon expect a ſow. 
to cleanſe its own ſtye, or a monkey, to ſolder the 
china it has broken. It is the greateſt evil of vice 
and folly, that he who has once done ill, is almoſt 
always led to follow it out, from worſe to worſe. 
bo would ſuppoſe, that any good is to be hop- 
ed from the mere Creatures of Miniſtry ? from 
thoſe who, if Mr. Pitt ſhould move, that Mr Fox 
is a Wolf, would earneſtly ſecond and ſupport the 
motion; —and then if the Premier ſhould, by way 
of amendment, move to leave out Wolf, and in- 
ead of it, inſert Lamb,—would, with no leſs 
earneſtneſs, ſupport the amendment? Nemo, Her- 
cule, nemo. Oppoſition, whatever their talents and 
virtues, have oppoſed tod umformly, too intempe- 
rately, with too much of ſelfiſh paſſion, to be un- 
ſuſpiciouſly called in, as the ſaviours of their coun- 
try, amid the difficulties of the preſent criſis. They 
have profeſſed democratical principles which if ap- 


plied, at preſent, to the conduct of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, 
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verament, would diſſolve our Conſtitution, Even ag 
rapidly, as the ſaliva and gaſtric juice of an Ame. 
rican ſnake, are faid to diſſolve the hide, hair, 
fleſh, blood, and bones of a deer or a buffalo. No; 
the independent, enlightened, honeſt, and ſober. 
yet-vigorous-minded Country-gentlemen, if ſuch 
there be in Parliament, are they from whom alone 
can be expected thoſe wiſe and patriotic exertion 
which may yet have power to ſnatch Britain from 
the fatal graſp of her Evil Genius. 

You, Sir, ever ſince your entrance upon Public 
Life, have been ſuppoſed by many of your friends, 
to act an uniformly honeſt, independent, and zea- 
loufly patriotic part. Your time has been divided 
between literature, public buſineſs, and the con. 
cerns of rural and commercial qconomy, You 
have formed bold, patriotie projects; and you have 
been ſucceſsful in carrying them into execution, 
to a degree that proves you to be more than 1 
mere projector. The principle of your public life 
has been; Ad conſilium de republicd dandum, capul 


e/t, naſſe rempublicam. And the time you have 


given to enquiries of public œconomy, the books 
you have written, the collections you have made, 
are ſuch as may reaſonably lead us to ſuppoſe you 
one of the ableſt maſters of this ſcience, who are 
now in Europe. At this time, therefore, the eyes 
of your country muſt of courſe be turned upon 
you for good; and the tenor of conduct you {hall 

now 


hem, 
be ot} 
df whi 
ind to 


„ 


now hold, muſt either confirm and exalt, or quite 
deſtroy the reputation of your abilities and public 
virtue. 

It is on this account, I have choſen to addreſs to 
you, Sir, ſome obſervations which have occurred to 
me, upon the cauſes of the preſent deficiency of 
ſpecie in Great Britain, —the effects which muſt 
inevitably flow from it, —the beſt means for its re- 
medy,—the neceſſity of an inſtant change of mi- 
niſtry, and an immediate peace. By offering this 
addreſs, I am far from wiſhing to inſinuate, that 
„Iny views and principles are yours. Neither do I 
nean to affirm to the public, that my preſent views 
of your patriotiſm and political talents, are not too 
fayourable,—or perhaps too unfayourable. 


I. The wEALTH or NaTtons conſiſts altoge- 
ther in MEN, and in the MEANS BY WHICH MEN 
ARE SUPPORTED. Theſe means are, the earth and 
its natural productions; human labour; human inge- 
nuity and thought; thoſe new product which the 
oil and contrivance of man call forth from the aug- 
mented fertility of Nature, with thoſe improved na- 
ual productions, f which the utility for the ſup- 
port of life, is increaſed by changes wrought upon 
hem, with the hand of Art; and thoſe figns of all 
'es Ne other objects of value, by the intermediate uſe 
on pf which, the productive powers of human thought 
all nd toil, are multiplied a thouſand- fold. 

JW MzN 
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© Mex; are themſelves, the principal material of WW 3; 


the wealth of Nations. The want of ſociety is the aa 
firſt of the neceſſities of human life. A parent, WM pri 
brother, or a friend, can do me ten thoufand time; tiv: 
more good, than can an ox, a ſheaf of corn, or an Had 
apple-tree. All that is valuable in human poſſe. WM mat 
ſions, is produced from the combination of the Wity 
_ energies of man with the fertilities of Nature. 4 Wil, 
plentiful and increaſing population has ever been {With 
accounted the moſt precious opulence of a ſtate, the 
Human life owes its ſuſtenance, in the firſt in: nan 
ſtance, to the EAR TH which gives man a local h. Nom. 
bitation, and to that 5 PONTANEOUs BOUNTY with N eciety 
which the earth every where preſents, in greater or Wlitle 
ſmaller abundance, the means of food, raiment, and {ociet 
ſhelter,. to mankind. Theſe are materials of m. Wibou: 
tional wealth, ſubje& to be acquired almoſt by Roth 
mere occupancy alone, without the exertion of in. Niety, 
genuity or toil. The abundance or the paucity of Wortun 
theſe, in any particular ſituation, beſtows upon {Wtivitz 
men, natural advantages, or ſubjects them to in- If nat 
conveniencies, juſt as does the poſſeſſion of genius Nowerf 
and active vigour, or the want of them. They {Wort of 
conſtitute a fund of natural riches, independent of W Alth 
human care or labour. ithout 
The LABOUR of men, is another material of na lichen 
tional wealth, diſtinct from their mere exiſtence. Ne labo 
It is the actual agency of the artiſan and the hu. IHRER 
bandman, employed in calling forth a new abun- Nuce ar 


dance 


SS 


dance from the boſom of nature; or in accommo- 
dating more perfectly to the uſe of man, whatever 


productions nature, either ſpontaneouſly, or by cul. 
tivation, yields. It may be contemplated, either in 
actual exerciſe; or as exiſting potentially, in that 
 Wnaturity of ſtrength, that apt ſoundneſs and dexte- 
 Writyofthe organsof ſenſation, thoſe habits of aſſiduous 
toil, and that chearful volition to renew our toils 


ich inceflant diligence, - which truly eonſtitute 


the powers of labour. Of all the materials of hu- 
man wealth, this is the moſt entirely within the 
command of every man. In the -rude ages of ſo- 
cety, however, men labour little; and even that 
ttle labour is often unſkilfully directed. While 
ſociety advances in civilization, the quantity of the 
abour of its members, is continually augmented. 
Both in the rude and in the poliſhed ſtates of ſo- 
iety, a large proportion of human labour is, un- 
ortunately, always waſted in uſeleſs, unprodudive 
tivity ; ſerving neither to augment the fertility 
ff nature, nor to render her productions more 
owerfully. and directly beneficial toward the ſup- 
ort of human life. 

Although no uſeful labour can be exerciſed, 
ithout a certain concomitant exertion of thought, 
luch may ſeem to be, as it were identified with 
ce. Ne labour which it directs; yet, there is alſo a 
\uſ- W'GHER ENERGY OF MIND, beneficial to the ſuſte- 
un- W-ice and improvement of human life and happi- 
nce neſs, 


o 
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1 
neſs, which deſerves to be regarded as an impot. 
tant, ſeparate material of national wealth. Th, 


| 
genius of the mechanift, whoſe en gines enable one 
man to execute as much labour, as could be fo, q 
merly executed by fifty: the merchant, whoſe 2. 1 
tentions to the wants of different markets, cont. WM * 
nually ſtrengthen, multiply, and extend all th 
ſprings of induſtry ; the moralif, whoſe inſtruc. i 
tions enforce moderation in enjoyment, and vigd. hi 
rous diligence in exertion ; the politician and [ei bc 
lator, whoſe wiſdom regulates and maintains the lig 
order of civil life; make, all, a mighty addition 
to'the fund of the productive powers of the ſociety be 
to which they belong. nul 
Nothing among the powers and employment "© 
of affociated men, can be abſolutely unproduting 18 
except thoſe of the idle poſſeſſors of hereditary tall 
wealth, who conſidering themſelves in no other the. 
light, than as Fruges conſumere nati, are well co *** 
tent, —merely to draw nutrition, wegetate, and ru the. 
thoſe of the minions and domeſtics, toad - eaten u 
hair-dreſſers, whores, milliners, and valets, whon conſi 
ſuch wretched poſſeſſors of undeſerved opulence, i al 
withdraw from the proper ſervice of ſociety, to th owe 
ignominy of miniſtering to their falſe pleaſures PS 
thoſe of infants whoſe powers have not yet gain} © * 
ed due vigour, of the ſick whoſe energies are to A oa. 
a time unnerved, of the aged whom the decays , 25 


nature have again reduced to the helpleſſneſs 
childhood 


1 


childhodd; and except too, thoſe of the thief and 
robber, who pillage and conſume that which honeſt 
induſtry hath produced, —of the mercenary ſoldier 
and the aſſaſſin, who ſtrive' to exterminate: man 
himſelf from the face of the.earth,—of the 6uiLTY 
MINISTER, who with the potent malignity of the 
Arimanius of ancient Perſian mythology, palſies all 
the energies of whole empires, by every daſh of 
his pen annihilates the produce of the annual la- 
bour of millions, at every pereat of his voice con- 
ſigns myriads of his fellow-creatures to the grave 

The uſeful productions of nature are ſubject to 
be multiplied or improved by the labour and inge- 
nuity of man. But, human art can act, only in 
working beneficial changes upon that which na- 
ture preſents. The products of art, are but par- 
tially ſuch; for it is nature which always furniſhes 
the baſis and the raw material. Now, theſe JoinT 
PRODUCTS OF NATURE AND HUMAN INDUSTRY, are 
the reſults of the exerted utility of all the before- 
enumerated materials of national wealth. They 
conſiſt in animals and vegetables produced in great- 
er abundance, and made more uſeful to man, by 
domeſtication and culture; in foſſil and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, and in the ſurface and ſoil of the earth it- 
elf, appropriated, and dug up, and cultivated, and 
wrought a thouſand ways for our uſe; in all the 
ultimate modifications into which art works either 


the products of animals and vegetables, or brute in- 
B animate 
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animate matters, in order to fit them for food, rai. 
ment, and houſhold-ſhelter to man. In the in 

of ſocial life, men poſſeſs little of this article of 
nutional wealth. While civikzation and refine. 
ment advance; new quantities of the produce of 
ingenuity and labour are continually treaſured up 
for no Community of men ever conſume, in any 
ten years, the whole produce which nature and 
their own induſtry have ſupplied to them, dy. 
ring that period. Wars, emigrations, and revoly, 
tions, from time to time, waſte this accumulatel 
produce. Unwiſe and unjuſt government check 
and prevents the accumulation, In this wealth, Wand 
Great Britain is probably now ten times as rich a {Whel! 


- It was at the ra of the Norman conqueſt. 1 kinc 


might have been perhaps ten times as rich as it iz 
had it not been for thoſe wars, foreign and inte. MWwhic 
tine, in which the Britiſty nations have been eng Hage 
ged during more than four-fifths of the time whid Value 
has elapſed, ſince the battle of Haſtings. Whik ible, 
the progrefs of refinement and civility, advance chan, 
ſtill higher and higher; the ratio of the enlarge iti 
ment of the ſtock of fociety, by the accumulatio! H hic 
of its ſurplus produce, becomes continually greater Nome 
The laſt of the means which men in ſociei 
employ as neceſſary to their ſupport, and whicii 
therefore compoſe the wealth of nations; are, tho Eve 
COMMERCIAI. SIGNS'OF ALL THE OTHER OTIEC Tf val 
| | o!Wided 


1 


a. Nor vaLux, which are continually circulated in ex- 
ec change for them. Theſe figns are of two ſorts, 

of The principal claſs of them conſiſts. of objects 
ne. fitted to become: univerſal, circulating ſigns of va- 
of WM lue, by their intrinſic worth, —their indeſtructibili- 
p; MW ty, their rarity, their unchanging uſefulneſs at all 
ny WY times and in all places, their convenient diviſibili- 
nd Wi ty. Such are, particularly, the precious metals; 
lu. WY gold, ſilver, platina, —if we could procure it in 
lu. WY ſufficient abundance, even copper or braſs. . In the 
ruder periods of the progreſs of ſocial life, various 
other objects of fancied or of real, intrinſic value, 
and among theſe, grain, cattle, pearls, feathers, 
ſhells, have been applied to the ſame uſes. Man- 
kind have, in general, throughout all countries, 
and in all ages, uſed for their money, thoſe objects 
which of all that were in this or that particular 
age or country known, were the moſt univerſally 
ralued, the leaſt deſtructible, the moſt eaſily divi- 
ſible, the moſt conveniently transferable in the ex- 

hange of commerce. It is, as poſſeſſing theſe qua- 

lities in the moſt eminent degree, that thoſe metals 

hich we denominate the precious, have at length 

ome to be univerſally employed, in preference to 

all other matters, for the money and coin of all 

ivilized nations. 

Even this primary claſs of the n ſigns 
ff value, requires to. have its uſes in circulation 
aided and regulated by the faith of governments, 
and 
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and by the authoritative wiſdom of laws. Henes 
ariſe the application of teſts of purity and ſtand. 
ard-weights, and the origin of coinage. Where 
there is a ſenſible ſcareity of thoſe primary, com. 
mercial ſigns, mankind are forced to have re. 
courſe, for a circulating medium of value, to the 
faith of private integrity, to the ſtronger faith of 
afſociated corporations, to the honour and ſtability 
of governments, to the beneficent ſanctions of laws, 
to. thoſe means which are provided in the art of 
writing for the record of our thoughts, deſigns, 
and contracts. Promiſes given barely in word, 
and without any ſolicitous atteſtation of witneſſes; 
covenants contracted verbally, but formally, and 
in the preſence of witneſſes; promiſſory notes or 
bills recording between private individuals, a reſo 
lution and an expectation of payment to be made 
at a future time, for ſomething which is now due; 
bills of exchange, making ſomething payable at one 
place, and to one perſon, which is properly due at 
another place, and to another perſon: All thekc 
are, in fact, ſo many varieties of a ſecondary ſpecit 
of commercial figns of value, the uſe of which b 
ſuggeſted by the ſcarcity of the primary and more 
univerſal fgns ; and which are valuable only in 
proportion to the integrity and the capacity ol 
thoſe perſons upon whom the reſponſibility of the 
contract reſts. This ſecondary ſpecies of the com 
mercial ſigns of value, are inferior to the primary: 

becauſe 


11 

becauſe the preciou?' metals are of univerſal curren- 
cy. and when delivered, finally complete every 
tranſaction of ſale and purchaſe in which they are 
employed; but promiſes and paper- money are pay- 
able only within that comparatively narrow cir- 


e de in which the reſponſibility of thoſe on whoſe 
of Wl credit they reſt, is ſufficiently known and reſpec- 
Feed; nor do promiſes and paper-money neceſſarily 
perfect thoſe mercantile tranſactions in which they 


of Ware uſed. The ſilver and gold of Britain, are ea- 
x, WM cerly received for the teas, porcelain, and ſilks of 
d, China : but, the Chineſe would, even before the 


have rejected the promiſſory note of a Britiſh bank- 
er, if offered to them in payment ; as ſcornfully as 
every Londen and Edinburgh ſhopkeeper would, at 
this moment, do, if it were poſſible for him to reject 
ſuch notes, and yet keep his ſhop at all open. 

Now, theſe commercial ſigns of value; whether 
primary or ſecondary ; whether bullion, coins, or 
haper-money z derive from their operation in com- 
erce, an actual value as means for the ſuſtenance 
nd the improvement of human life, ſimilar to that 
ff mental ingenuity, or of the machines for the 
bridgement of labour. They arm, as it were, the 
vman' hand with a lever with which it may move 
he very globe. They conſtitute the ſpirit of ani- 
com ation, wanting which, the whole ſyſtem of human 
ary: * „ induſtry 


commencement of the preſent war with France, 
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induſtry were but an inert, paralytic trunk“ . But 


for them, art could never have been culti vated, 
life could never have been refined, we ſhould not e 
have had a millionth part of that labour which is g 
now exerciſed, nor of that ee which is now WM { 
accumulated upon the earth. be 

While coin and bullion poſſeſs an mint and ar 
independent value: paper- money has no value, . eq 
therwiſe than as the repreſentative of honeſt, in. tio 
violable faith, and of coin ax commodities, In the the 
progreſs of human induſtry and civilization, coin Wl cor 
and paper-money are always employed together, ¶ ver. 


for the purpoſes of trafic. During the ruder pe. WW freq 
riods of this progreſs, indeed, while the morality N and 
of mankind is, as yet, far from being generally the 
and ſteagily upright ; while their ſocial inter. 
courſe, is far from eaſy, extenſive, or intell 
gent; while their governments are far from 
ſtable, enlightened, or juſt : paper-money has not, 
cannot poſſibly have, any very general reception, 
or important uſe in commerce. To infant-traffic, 
the precious metals are, in ſome manner, ever 
thing. Paper-money owes its firſt eminence i 
commerce, to thoſe circumſtances which gradually 
create, in the lending and the exchanging of money, 
a new and peculiar branch of trafic. Before the 
utilities of commerce had taught the feudal gc 
vernments of Europe to give it that liberal and 
Ready protection, without which, they could not(Fxci 

| Wil 


See Darwin's Zoonomia, 
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win its ſervices; Chriſtian money-lenders were un- 

known; and bills exchange and promiſſory notes 
could neither be accepted, nor transferred. Ever 
ance the Lombardi were permitted to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in London; the uſe of bills of exchange has 
been known in England. The continually con- 
firmed ftabthty of governments, the improving 
equity of laws, the inceflantly quickened excita- 
tion of induſtry, the concomitant expanſion of all 
the energies of commerce; ever from that ra, 
continued to increaſe the commercial value of pa- 
per-money in general, and to render its uſe more 
frequent, and more univerſal ; till bi//s of exchange, 
and promiſſory notes, were at laſt made to ſupply 
the uſes of coin and bullion for more than fix 
tenths of all the demands of commerce. This 
ondary ſpecies of the commercial ſigns of value, 
repreſents ſometimes coin or bulkon elfewhere de- 
ofited, —ſometimes, commodities, the products of 
labour, —ſometimes, the power of labour, to be 
the, NMereafter exerted. It may ſtand ſometimes upon 
en e faith of fingle individuals, at other times, on 
nde faith of affociated companies, at others, on the 
uth of nations and of governments. Uſed in a 
ne ountry without induſtry,” its neceſſary tendency 
_theſyould be, to baniſh coin and every other valuable 
ommodity from the land. As it has been uſed, 
or thefe laſt two hundred years in Europe; it has 
noi rcited and enlivened induſtry, in a much higher 
| | proportion, 


. 


proportion, than that in which it has baniſhed coins, 
The improving refinement and civilization of Fy. 
rope, have, at the ſame time, enlarged the limits of 
the empire of paper-money; and have made that cu. 
rent through more than one-half of Europe, which 
formerly could not have been current beyond a nar. 
row circle, meaſurable perhaps by a radius of fory 
miles. Aided as well by paper- money, as by coin, 
the perpetually augmented activity of induſtry and 
traffic, have drawn into circulation, each year, ney 
quantities of the precious metals; while they hays, 
at the ſame time, created new ſums of paper-monez, 
Coin and paper-money have had, each, its proper pro 
vince aſſigned to it: And to the former have been ap 
propriated the ſettlement of the balances of foreig 
trade, and the details of petty traffic at home; while 
the latter is employed almoſt excluſively in every 
ther tranſaction of commerce. That nation which 
exerts the largeſt proportion of producing, manu 
facturing, and commercial induſtry ; muſt, of ne 
. ceſſity, draw into it the largeſt proportion of the 
precious metals, and poſſeſs the moſt valuable 
paper-money. Its opulence in the precious me 
tals and in paper-money, in return, ſtimulates its 
ingenuity and induſtry, and gives it a ſuperiorit 
whether for purchaſe or for ſale, in every market 
Its induſtry, its money, and the advantages which 
theſe procure, will all together prevent that riſe d 


its prices, in foreign markets, which might at firl 


LE I 


de expected from the abundance of its money at 
hame. All theſe circumſtances, too, will act benefi- 


cently upon its, government and laus; and, the 


e * * ain react beneficially 


upon them. 


what; you may acoount a petulant and unſeaſonable 
ſebocling of you, upon the firſt principles of public 
cconomy. This to you! may poſſibly appear 
as injudiciouſly addreſſed, as was the pedant's ha- 


rangue.to Hannibal, upon the art of war. |. You 


yourſelf, it I be not miſinformed, would prefer a 


page or two of accompts and cyphering in the ſtyle 


af the papers upon the table of the Houſe of Com- 


mons,—eſpecially if thoſe pages ſhould happen to 


include a reaſonable quantity of errours,—to all the 


economical -phileſophy in the world. I am well a- 
ware, that the mob of readers of political pam- 
phlets, abhor general principles and cloſe ratioci- 
nation; And are delighted, above all things, with 
the admirable manner of Burke and Erftine ; who, 
ſcorning all principles and all reaſoning ;—like 
Milton's Satan in his journey through the empire 
of Chacs, — now ſoar audacious in a cloudy chair ; 
now ſink plumb down, ten thouſand fathoms deep ; ; 
again are by the ferong rebuff of ſome cloud in- 
fin with fire and nitre, driven as many miles a- 
loft ; then find themſelves nigh foundered in a boggy 
Syrtis ; but nevertheleſs, over bog, over feep, 
through trait, rough, denſe, or rare; with head, 


C hands, 


Pardon me, Sir, for 8 thus to attempt | 
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hands; wings, or fest; {till im, fink, wade, creep, or 


Hy. But, I had a fancy, that the principles which 


I have thus unfaſhionably ſtated; being different 
from thoſe of Queſnai, Smith, and even the admi. 
rably profound and ingenious Caſauæx; might at 
leaſt on account of their novelty, deſerve a hearing, 
T ſhall immediately ſhew you, that I am to make a 


cloſe and direct uſe of them in the farther proſecu- 


tion of hang obſervations. 


1. Well, then, Sir, lo apply: theſe ideas of 
the materials of national wealth, to the progreſliye 
ſtate of Britain. In the language of calculators, 


the whole national wealth of the Britiſh Empire, 


at the æra of the Revolution, may be eſtimated at 


any particular round number; of which, the land, 


the men, the /abouring power, the. ingenuity, the 


accumulated: commodities, the money; will compoſe 


each ſo many fractional parts; as they all together 
make up the whole. Our eſtimate will ſtand, as 
* $22 cb 


Total national wealth of Britain, in the 2 1688. 105 


Of this ſum the bare ſoil and ſurface” of the an 
may be accounted equal ta + part, or 20 
The population of Scotland, about Y;000,000, of Eag- 
land, 6,500,000,—together 7,500,000 ; + more, 20 
Thoſe cultivated capacities of labour, by which the 
whole inhabitants of Britain, were, at this time, 
fitter than favages, to multiply the uſeful pro- 
| duction: 


E 


ductions of nature, and to accommodate them 
more perſeQly to the ſuſtenance 1 improye- 
ment of human life, might be n 
The ingenuity then exerciſed in Brizain, above what 
was neceſſary to the exertions of mere pealant | | 
and mechanic labour; but actually augmenting ' 


the quantity of the neceſſaries of __ rm . 


amount to | "T0 SECH 25 
The accumulated n in Sat. 
and articles of domeſtic accommodation, all the 
ſtock upon the lands, all the apparatus of navi- 
gation, 3 and — Sans be : 
reckoned-a 1 - - a; 
The 1 money was, at the es ds coin 
L. 18,500,000 Sterling; and, although banks 
as yet were not, might be, in bonds, promiſſory 
© bills, and credit, ſupplying the. deficiency of cir- 
evlating coin, at leaſt other L. 18,500,000 z ; in 
er e N * . 
| We 100 
To this ſum, had the national wealth of Great 
Britain ſlowly increaſed, from the unknown æra 
of its firſt population; amid the unproductive in- 
dolence or deſtructive activity of ſavage life; amid 
thoſe miſerable changes by which barbarians gra- 
dually extirpated the firſt ſavage inhabitantg,. and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in their ſtead ; through a long 


ſeries of wars, foreign and inteſtine ; under à civil, 


policy which had long been, in almoſt all its parts, 
unenlightened and unjuſt ! At firſt, probably, the 
lurface of the iſland, in its natural ſtate, could not 

37 be 
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| nid foil ; of all the materials of national wealth 


dy the operation of various cauſes, been aſtoniſh. 


| powers of uſefulneſs. The moſt eminent of thoſe 


or unpropitiouſly influenced; appear to be; the 


all ranks, have, amidſt theſe things, been taught to 


VE OS 


be worth more than 10 of thoſe 20 parts, at which 
we have valued it. The firſt ' wanderers of the 
human race, by whom' it was peopled, could not 
be equal to mote than 2 of thoſe parts by which 
we have repreſented its population. But, theſe 12 
parts were to be at length multiplied to 100! 

Since the æra of the Revolution, even bare Jand 


the [caſt fuſceptible of a diſtin and peculiar im. 
provement ; have, however, continued to increase 
greatly in their. ſeparate independent value. All 
the other articles of our general opulence, have, 


ingly augmented in their quantity, and in their 


cauſes by which the progreſs of our national opu- 
lenee, has been, in this period, either favourably 


improved wiſdom of our legiſlation, together with 
the confirmed ſtability of our government; the is 
creaſe and the extended diffufion of our cientij 
knowledge, at once a cauſe and an efed ; the #- 
largement and the increaſtd frequency of our friend 
ly intercourſe with foreign nations ; the ' enthuſraſn 
with which we have extended our navigation and 
our commerce; the multiplied wants which men c 


feel; thoſe wart which, with only ſome ſmall in. 


tervals, have been, throughout this'cloſing-century, 
continually 


_ — Las CW cn 
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continually renewed ; the prodigious increaſe of our 
aper money: of various ſorts; the continual enlarge- 
ment of our capital by new accumulations ; and the 
wonderful multiplication and invigoration of the e- 
nergies of our general induſtry. Among theſe cauſes, 
there-is a curious-intricacy of relations. They ap- 
year, to have conſtantly acted and re· acted upon 
one another, with a- reciprocating force. They 
are at once the cauſes and the effects; the means 
by which our national wealth has been augment- 
ed, and the very eee in which that auUgmenfation 
conſiſts. 

Before the æra of the Revolution ; rival families 
contending for the throne ; the occaſional, efforts 
of a turbulent and powerful 'nobility, to trample 
under foot the reſtraints of kingly dominion ;, the 
conteſts of 'rabid ſeQaries in religion; the ſtruggles 
between republican licentiouſneſs, and the arro- 
gant pretenſions of monarchal power; the extinc- 
tion of one ſpecies of revenue to the crown, and 
the difficult ereation of another, to ſupply its uſes ; 
withheld the BRITISH GoveRNMENT from. ac- 
quiring that firm 8TABILITY, without which no 
government, can ever duly foſter and protect the 
toils of labour, the ſtudies of genius, or the buſy 
negotiations of commerce. How IMPERFECT was 
the widow of the Britiſh 1,8618LaTURE till that 
period; let the s5TATUTx-BOOK be conſulted ; and 
ts every page will declare! Could literate ſol- 

diers ? 


} - 
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diers? Could abject, 'ſelfiſh, narrow- minded bur 
geſſes! ? Could quibbling lawyers, verſant in nought 
| but form and precedent ; poſſeſs that enlightenet 
public ſpirit, 'that kgowledge of the national inte 
reſts foreign and donieſtic, that acquaintance with 
. the true principles of public cxconomy, that {kill i 
the. ſcience of political juſtiee; without which, thei 
aft; as legiſlators, could not be more certainly dj. 
reed to produce real public good; than can the 
ſhafts from the bow of a blind man; be aimed at: 
fow on the wing, or at any fixed. mark? Impo g; 
fible. All the great agents in the production of iﬀW , h 
national wealth, were liable to be almoſt-as often * 
thwarted and injured, as they were-ſtrengthene 
and Tmpfoved,! by the ſtatutes of the legiſlature 
during a great part of that time which elapſed be 
tween the firſt foundation of political ſociety in 
Britain, and the æra of the Revolution in 1688. 
Since the æra of the Revolution, every effort ty 
ſhake the ſtability of *the'Britiſh government, hat 
been happily fruſtrated;'- The energies of the 
Executive Power, have never been, for a moment, 
completely ſuſpended. The courſe of civil juſtice, 
has never been ſtopped up. Public order has been 
ſtill effectually maintained. Under theſe ſecurities, 
labour could in ſafety ply the plough, the loom, the 
anvil; commerce could, without fear, expoſe her 
merchandizes to ſale, and was encouraged to purſue, 
with an emboldened ſpirit ofenterprize, all heradven- 
tures 


13 J 

„ dures of exportation and importation. On the faith 
or permanent order, and of an equitable diſtribu- 
tion of civil juſtice 3 credit imped its wings; and 
per. money and mutual confidence aroſe, to give 
to every ſingle pound of circulating coin, the force, 
nd the beneficial agency of more than twenty. 
The huſbanditan has been encouraged to aſk a 
engthened leaſe, to incloſe, to manure, to till his 
farm ; who, under a leſs ſtable government, would 
ve been content to live from hand to mouth; 

nd inſtead of making his fields annually richer 
nd more fertile, would have, every day, reduced 
em to bleaker deſolation and more unproductive 
arrenneſs.. In. a country diſtracted with continual 


abliſnments of manufacture, as thoſe which give 
jealth and employment to ſo many myriads of the, 
thabitants of Britain; and which have had their 
rigin, or have at leaſt grown up to flouriſh in full 


reſent century. Villas, palaces, ornamented farm- 
jouſes, parks, gardens, pleaſure-grounds, ſuch as 
ow cover our Iſle, could never have been Treated. 
midſt thoſe inteſtine wars, and thoſe changes of 
overnment, which, in former centuries, hardly 
er left the inhabitants of Britain, ſo ſecure in re- 
ard to life itſelf, as that they could have leiſure to 
link of refinement in their accommodations, or. 
| elegant improvements to be made upon their 
poſſeſſions. 


yolutions, there can never be formed ſuch eſ- 


naturity and vigour, only within the courſe of the 
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poſſeſſions. The very increaſe of the numbers of ibe 
human race, has been favoured by that ſtability af 


government which Britain has, during theſe lat v. 
hundred years, enjoyed; as it is neceſſarily check. WM po 
ed; impeded,' waſted by map wars, and cd, pe 
vil broilss. | far 
The ENLIGHTENED wispon of the Lexiſlatu c01 

of the Britiſh Empire, has, during this period, fie. ci 
nally co-operated with the ſteady energy of its Go. nit 
vernment, to promote the continual augmentation bee 
of the national wealth. Parliaments” becoming a. bee 
moſt permanent, have thus enjoyed opportunitia Cor 
infinitely better than were formerly poſſeſſed, fo Wl 511: 


making themſelves acquainted with the true end ¶ cent 
of Legiſlation. The increaſed activity of the Proj teen 
has given them much more faithful informatia and 
concerning the wants and wiſhes of their fellow. that 
ſubjects; and has ſubjected them much more en com 
—_ than before, to the influence of Public Om addit 
- Induſtry and traffic, they have now aide dred 
Ks foltered by bounties, now uſefully ſtimulated vealt 
by taxation. Learning to provide for extraord. n? 
nary exigencies of public expence, rather cult) 
creating annuities permanent as the Conſtitu the m 
tion; than by the ſudden demand of enormous in The 
poſts which ſhould rob induſtry of all its Capo, ol 
tal: they have thus, as it were, ſpared from death W'%< ær 
the gooſe that gives the golden eggs; on the con ropor 


dition of ſharing the eggs, when they are produſcious 0 
| | | cedM®Perate 


1 
oe inſtead = e chem 3 in embryo. High- 

vays, canals, and the improved regulation of the 
poſt· office, beſpeak their attention to multiply and 

perfect the means of general intercourſe. A thou- 
hn improvements have by their care been ac- 
compliſhed upon the ſyſtem of our Laws civil and 
criminal, and upon the eſtabliſhments for the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice. Provincial diſtinctions have 
been removed; and the benefit of equal laws has 
deen extended ka to all quarters of the Empire. 
Compare the ſeries of the Acts of the Britiſh Le- 
gilature during the progreſs of this eighteenth 
century, with the ſtatutes enacted during the ſeven- 
teenth, by the reſpective Parliaments of Scotland 
and England! You will be half. inclined to think, 
that you find in the ſtriking differences which that 
compariſon preſents, enough to account for all the 
additions which have been made, in theſe laſt hun- 
dred years, to the general ſum of our national 
wealth, A well founded confidence in the wiſdom 
and juſtice of Parliament is now amidſt every dif- 
hculty and alarm, the beſt ſupport of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant. 

The quantity of the uszFuL INTELLIGENCE, 
too, of the inhabitants of Britain, increaſed, ſince 
the æra of the Revolution, in more than a tenfold 
proportion to its former increaſe; itſelf the moſt pre- 
du cious of all the materials of national opulence; has, 
ed operated, with a prodigiouſly powerful and bene fi- 
D , cent 


4 


cent force, to augment to us, whatever elle is . 
lued as wealth, among mankind. More than tw, : 
centuries: before, had the 3:ſt faint dawn of reviy. WM 
ing literature and ſcience, begun to ſhed a glin WM 8 
mering twilight of mental illumination over the o 
dungeon-darkneſs of benighted Europe. The n ce 
of that twilight continued to pour themlſelyg 
athwart our horizon, with perpetually increaſing 
ſtrength and ſplendour, until, at length, about the 
ra from which I date my preſent obſervations, 
the glorious radiance of the riſing ſun, burſt ful 
upon the delighted, admiring, awe-ſtruck world 
Haye we not, ever ſince, ſeen that mighty lum Mit 


in his courſe; not towards 2 meridian height fron 
which he is uk to decline; but to a ſublime elen 
tion from which he ſhall with fixed and unfadiny 
ſplendour for ever irradiate univerſal nature; an 
with the exertion of a wonderful, attractive fore 
which ſeems to abſorb all the ſyſtem of thingy, 
it were, into his orbit, and to aſſimilate every othe 
eſſence with his own ? 

What new powers of induſtry and thought han 
there not been created by the more general diff 
ſion of the arts of reading and writing, throug 
out Britain, fince the Reyolution in 1688 ? It 
as if, by the taliſmanic inchantment of an Arab 
an tale, ſo many clogs of earth, or logs of wopi 

| k 


tw 3 
had been fuddenly inſtindt with ſenſe and and. 


menial ſervants of ſome Genie-favoured prince. 
By the diffuſion of thoſe liberal arts, the peaſantry 
of Great Britain have, in the courſe of the preſent 
century, been exalted in dignity of character from 
the wretched meanneſs and worthlefſneſs of the 
ſabes, to the level of the Free Citizens, of the ancient 
Grecian republics. The excitation of barbarian 
indolence, to the alert and ſteady induſtry of civil 
life; the mitigation of that ruggedneſs of temper 
and manners by which induſtry was perpetually 
liſturbed ; that improved foreſight in the peaſant 
ind which makes toil doubly productive by giv- 
git a deſign, a plan, a ratio, an extended pur- 
joſe ; have been the happy effects of that know- 
age and uſe of letters, which, during the courſe 
bf the paſſing century, have become continually 
ore univerſal among us. Has agriculture be- 
ome an art formed on ſcientific principles ? Has 
ommerce learned to diſtinguiſh through what 
annels ſhe ſhall moſt ſucceſsfully conduct her 
- hanMiterprizes in order to ſupply the various wants 
mankind ? Has ſcience deſcended into the work- 
ougiWop of the weaver, into the forge of the ſmith, 
? It Mito the /hafts and galleries of the mine? Theſe are 
Arai many illuſtrious and unequivocal inſtances, in 
hich the advancing knowledge of the preſent age, 

| has 


* Milton, 


mation; to compoſe the Court, the army, or the 
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has ſignally contributed to enrich Britain with 
new treaſures of national wealth. Go! compare 
the manufactures of Mancheſter or Paiſley with 
thoſe of Hindogſtan Which gives the moſt evenly 
thread ? The greateſt quantity of labour performed 
by the feweſt hands? The higheſt wages to the o- 
perative artiſan ? Yet, the cheapeſt manufactured 
goods to the merchant ?—If, in all theſe inſtances, 
the manufaQturing eſtabliſhments of Britain, haye 
infinitely the advantage ; how has this advantage 
been acquired; whence it been beſtowed ; but by 
the docility of labour ſubmitting to receive the in- 
ſtructions of ſcience ; but from the inexhauſtible 
ſprings of ſcience ſtill diffuſing new ſtreams, to 
water the gardens of art: — Compare any one of 
thoſe utenſils which labour now employs, with any 
correſpondent utenſil which the ſame labour em- 
ployed a hundred years ſince; the more conveni- 
ent utility of the former, is obviouſly derived from 
the application of a new knowledge in its conſtrue. 
tion, which anciently was net poſſeſſed. Compare 
any even of the articles of furniture, uſed among 
us in this age, with thoſe which may ſtill remain 
as monuments of the faſhions and manners of the 
laſt age; the ſame improved uſefulneſs, —and from 
the ſame cauſe,—is ſtill ſtrikingly obſervable. Sui. 
vey the whole ſyſtem of productive labour through- 
out Britain! what the actual toil of the human arm 


performs, is not a twentieth part of that which me- 
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chanical ſcience, and improved general intelligence 
enable man to accompliſh for the ſupport of his 
life, and the augmentation of his wealth. Read 
the annals of ſcience, of learning, of art! Innume- 
rable are the beneficial inventions and diſcoveries 
which they annually add to our former ſtores. An 
hundred and fifty years ſince, almoſt every thing 
was to be done by lubbardly labour alone. Now, 
man. ſpeaks, and the powers of nature ſeem to obey 
his voice ! | 

When we ſee a young fool return from his tra- 
vels on the Continent ; only ſo much the more in- 
ſufferably a coxcomb, for having driven poſt along 
the great roads or Germany and Italy, and for 


having exhibited his dear perſon at the faſhionable 


places of public amuſement, in the celebrated capi- 
tal cities abroad; we are almoſt tempted to wiſh 
for the good of Britiſh ſociety ; that our iſle were 
for ever hidden from the reſt of the world, amid the 
boſom of the ſurrounding main. But, let the pup- 
py paſs by. A little cool reflection will quickly 
diſpoſe us to allow, that Britain has been mightily, 
and in many reſpects a gainer, by the great ex- 
tenſion of our FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE with fo- 
reign Countries. Yes: Amid that mutual inter- 
courſe of the European nations, in which a Briton 
in any of the great capitals on the continent, can 
ſcarcely feel from any circumſtance of ſtrangeneſs 


or inconvenience, that he is from home; there is 
kindled 


11 

kindled an eminently beneficial and improving s 
mulation in all the liberal and generous arts; there 
is excited, an eager and moſt Jucrative competition 
in all the meaner yet honeſt arts of traffic and mere 
pecuniary gain. Never thall I be guiky of the 
blaſphemy of denying to the elegant Arts of deſign; 
while they are not proſtituted as the pandars ot 
harlots of vice; the praiſe of utility to the ſuſte. 
nance and improvement of human life, as un. 
deniably certain, as that of the ruſtic labout 
which plants the ſections of the potatoe, or ſcat. 
ters the ſeed-corn in the furrow.. But, if in paint. 
ing, if in ſculpture, if in architecture, if even in 
the enchanting art of Englifti Gardening which we 
account more particularly our own; there have 
been any thing attempted or accompliſhed, among 
us, in the courfe of the preſent century what iz 
fitted to enrich and adorn our Iſle, above the hag- 
gard nakedneſs, or the rude barbarian decoration 
which it formerly exhibited ; whence fave from 
the emulation and the imitation of France, of Italy, 
of Germany, have our ſuperior exertions in all theſe 
Arts, caught their primary impulſe, and ſtolen the 
firſt models of all that excellence which is now 
our pride? Our manufactures in woollens, in lin- 
ens, of leather, of pottery, of iron from the caf 
grate to the ſpangled ſteel ornaments which ſcarce- 
ly yield to the luſtre of the diamond in the dreſs of 
beauty on a birth - right ball; had, none of them, 

| thei 
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heir origin abſolutely with ou ſelyes. Our inter- 
courſe with foreign nations gave us the firſt hints, 
the firſt models of them all. Our emulation of 
the taſte and genius of foreigners, our efforts to 
outdo them in the competition of the market, are 
the true ſprings by whoſe energies we have ſeen 
our manufactures improved to their preſent envied 
perfection. Until within the preſent century, the 
uſeful intercourſe of the various nations of Europe 
with one another, had never been half ſo eaſy and 
frequent as it now is. By its increaſing frequency, 
u. all thoſe nations have been gainers; none, more 
in WM eminently than we. In the arrangements of the 
we Wl general police, too, how many beneficial plans 
ve BF have we adopted from foreigners ? Even where no 
ng {Winitation, but rather the contrary, is ſuggeſted by 
1 Wa view of the manners and inſtitutions of foreign 
g. N countries; ſtill Invention is often awakened to its 
on happieſt efforts, by ſuch compariſon or contraſt of 
om things at home with things abroad. Do I hazard 
ly, Nrefutation, when I venture to aſſert, that, had 
it not been for Deſcartes's imagination of his Vor- 
ices ; the diſcovery of the ſyſtem of Gravitation 
might probably, nothave been made, to immortalize 
he genius of Nxwrox, and, ſnatching the palm 
cat Wo! Science from all other modern nations, to beſtow 
re. Wt upon the Engliſh ? Have we not tecently bor- 
s of owed from our Gallic enemies, the Telegraph, 
em, * more 
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more uſeful mah the Balloon which they formerly 
gave us? 

The COMMERCE of modern Eurchpe, had its ori. 
gin in thoſe ſmall cities on the coiſts of Italy, 
from which the navigation of the Mediterranes! 
ſea was firſt renewed, and whoſe citizens enriched 
themſelves by the importation of the merchandize 
of the Eaſt. All the events of the celebrated cru. 
ſades, contributed to extend and enliven that 
commerce. In the mean time, for the navigation 
of the Northern ſeas, there ſprung up the Hane 
towns of Germany and Flanders: and the adyen. aro 
tures of traffic, which were conducted upon the the 
Baltic ſea and the German ocean, began to bel: dur 
tow wealth, and to excite induſtry with a power ſerj 
hardly inferior to that of the commerce which 
Genoa, Florence, and Venice purſued to the ea. 2 5! 
tern limits of the Mediterranean. The Portugueſe | 
boldly launched out into the Atlantic, doubled the all t 
Cape of Good Hope, and explored a naval paſſage 
to the Indian coaſts. A yet bolder ſpirit of enter. Ml = 


prize conducted the fleets of Spain ſtraight acroſs It 
the Atlantic ocean, to diſcover the coaſts of a neu Part. 
hemiſphere. While theſe adventures of navigs that 


tion and commerce were crowned with ſuccels the 
molt ſplendid and aſtoniſhing ; while it was traffic 


which were accounted the very effence of wealth; 
an enthuſiaſm of navigation and trade was excited 
throughout 


180 


throughout almoſt all Europe, which turned the 
nations to theſe purſuits, with an ardour much 
more eager and paſſionate, than could be in the eye 
of reaſon juſtified by the value of the objects that 
were held in-view, or by the probability there was 
of obtaining them. The Engliſh, in the reigns of 
Eliſabeth and James the Firſt, caught the general 
impulſe, and under its influence, engaged with 
various ſucceſs in many expeditions of commerce, 
colonization, and naval-diſcovery. Emancipating 
themſelves from the dominion of Spain, the Dutch 
aroſe as a new nation in the midſt of Europe, upon 
the baſis of commercial enterprize, and manufac- 
turing induſtry. Civil broils, however, the mi- 
ſerjes of inteſtine war, the turbulent fervour of 
faction, withheld the inhabitants of Britain, during 


2 great part of the laſt century, from continuing to 
enrich themſelves by the adventures of traffic, with 


all that induſtry and ſucceſs which might well have 
been expected, after what they had in the days of 
Eliſabeth and James the Firſt, accompliſhed. 

It is from the æra of the Revolution, that we are 
particularly to date the complete inſpiration of 
that commercial ſpirit, whoſe efforts have ſo prodi- 
giouſly augmented the national wealth of Britain 
during the preſent century. Of Scotland, the 


whole ſhipping in the year 1692, four years after 


the revolution, amounted only to 8,618 tons bur- 


then, equal to the value of L. 25,854 Sterling. In 
E the 
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the year 792, the ſhips regiſtered in Scotland, were, 
in number 2, 143, bearing 162, 274 tons burthen, 
and worth L. 1, 298, 192 Sterling. In the year 1700, 
England poſſeſſed but 2,28 1 ſhips of 261,222 tons 
burthen. In the year 1792, the number of her 
ſhips: had been increaſed to 10, 423 Of 1, 168, 468 
tons burthen. North America, the Weſt India if. 
ands, our ſettlements in the Eaſt, the ports of the 
Mediterranean ſea, Spain, Portugal, France, Ger. 
many, Ruſſia and the countries on the Baltic, Ire. 
land, and our own ſea-ports in a coaſting traffic, have 
been the principal marts with which we have carried 
on this commercial intercourſe. One ſucceſsful 
mercantile adventure has ſtill ſupplied a new capital 
to be employed in new and more extenſive enter. 
prizes, whether of direct exportation and importa- 
tion, or of a mere carrying trade. This or that 
article of export, finding a ready ſale at. foreign 
markets, has, conſequently, been {till more eager- 
ly raiſed or manufactured at home, than it. was 
before. Harbours, canals, ſaipping conſtructed to 
accommodate the increaſing wants of commerce, 
have at once augmented the sUNK capital of the 
nation, and given to trade new powers, by which 
it is enabled to employ its capital and its know- 
ledge, ſtill more and more beneficially. The fur- 
plus wealth acquired by commerce, has, after aug- 
menting the original capital, been naturally uſed 
to form allo new eſtabliſhments of manufacture, to 

build 
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| build towns of ſumptuous and elegant architecture, 


to diffuſe new fertility -and 'beauty over the face of 
the country. Our commercial intelligente has 


been increaſed and enlightened by the continued 


cultivation of commerce. The population of the 
iſland has been increaſed by the increaſe of the 
means for the ſupport of human life. ' That en- 
thuſiaſm of commerce, which has univerſally ſeiz- 
ed the Britiſh nation, may have, in ſome inſtances, 
puſhed our merchants to ſpeculation and enter- 
prize, too_bold and extravagant to be crowned 
with ſucceſs.” But, it has much more generally 
acted with the happieſt efficacy, and enabled us to 
accompliſh what, even in traffic, mere cool, cau- 
tious reaſon could never have ſo fortunately at- 
chieved. The great extent of the featcoalt of 
Great Britain, conſidered with regard to the rela- 
tive extent of the whole territory of the ifle, gives 
it ſuch advantages for maritime affairs in general, 
as hardly any other country ſeems to poſſeſs: And, 
each year, amid all the fluctuations and viciſſitudes 
of national proſperity and calamity; Britons have 
ſtill continued, during the progreſs of the preſent 
century, to avail themſelves with new ſkill and di- 
ligence of thoſe advantages for traffic, which na- 

ture and fortune have put into their hands. 
During the ſame period, the wanTs or OUR 
LUXURY have been greatly multiplied ; and thoſe 
wants have excited a new anxiety of thought and 
labour 
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labour, which has been eminently beneficial, to in, 
© creaſe the national capital. Clean linens, com. 
fortable rooms in-their houſes, a well-dreſſed meal, 
were little known to the inferior farmers, artiſans, 
and peaſantry of Scotland or England, before the WW | 
zra of the Revolution. But, theſe are now univer. 6 
ſally regarded, even among the meaneſt, as indi- 
penſible neceſſaries of life. The teas, the ſugars, WM q 
the cottons, the coffee; the rice; and an hundred fl 
other articles which we now generally uſe, were 
* unknown among us. Food of any fort 
to ſtay the rage of hunger, clothing to hide naked. 
neſs and defend us from the cold, ſuch houthold 
ſhelter as might in part keep out the rains, winds, 
and ſnows of winter, time to be flept away in 
dozing indolence, were all that the inferior people 
anciently required in Britain. Since their -wants 
have become ſo much more numerous, and that 
mode of life ſo much more luxurious, with which 
alone they can now content themſelves ; their in- 
: duſtry and ingenuity have alſo been excited to ac- 
tion, in a degree proportioned to their growing 
wants. Every private individual, however hum. 
ble, now Tequires a ſtock in clothes, ſurniture, 
houſe, &c. which would anciently have been {ut 
ficient for the accommodation of a perſon of con- 
ſiderable rank and opulence. As he who has only 
L. 3 Sterling of yearly income, can never expend thus f 


out of that revenue, 10 pounds a- year; therelore, ſas b 
the 


L J 


the labouring peaſant and the artiſan have been 
obliged. to labour more diligently, than before, in a 
degree proportioned to. the increaſe of their ordi- 
nary expence : otherwiſe the means of that ex- 
pence, could not be ſupplied to them. With all 
other claſſes of men, the ſame thing takes place. 
The buſy enterprizes of the merchant, the elo- 
quence of the lawyer, the invention of the ſcienti- 
fic mechaniſt and the chemiſt, are all, in like man- 
ner, ſtimulated to happier, efforts by the deſire to 
ſupply thoſe wants which luxury alone creates. It 
is true that luxury withdraws, from the ſervice of 
the uſeful arts, a few hands, whoſe labour thoſe 


arts might happily employ. But, it, on the o- 


ther hand, more than compenſates this evil, by 
exciting to labour, a multitude who might have 
lingered life away in brutal indolence, and by 
quickening the activity, and ſharpening the inge- 
nuity of thoſe toils and ſtudies which are dedica- 
ted to the utility of mankind. Of all the enjoy- 
ments luxury ſolicits, none are hurtful, ſave on- 
ly thoſe. which are noxious to health, or which 
lead us to waſte our time and talents without i im- 
proving exertion. The reſt tend actually to aug- 


ment the felicity of human life. So far, therefore, 


as the growing luxury of the preſent age has ſerv- 
ed only to multiply and refine our real enjoyments ; 
thus far has it been eminently beneficial, That it 
has been one of the prime cauſes of the aug- 

| mentation 
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mentation of the national wealth of Great Britain, 
during the preſent century, is undeniably certain. 

But, alas! in how great a part of the time which 
has elapſed ſince the Revolution, have the Britiſh 
Nations been involved in war? A war of eight 
years continuance, enſued from the Revolution it. 
ſelf. Hardly had the Nation begun to turn then. 
ſelves, after the piece of Ryſwick, to cultivate 
with ardour thoſe arts which belong to. Peace; 
when, on the acceſſion of Queen Anne, another 
war, more bloody and obſtinate than the former, 
broke out, and continued to waſte the ſtrength of 
Britain, till it was at length with difficulty termi. 
nated by the Peace of Utrecht. The rebellion of 
the year 1715, with the battles which-quaſhed ir, 
afflicted the northern parts of the iſland, in conſe. 
quence of the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover 
to the Britiſh throne. A ſecond war with Spain, 
again diſturbed the reign of George the Firſt. 
New wars ſoon broke out, to occupy the reign of 
George the Second. As that reign proceeded, by 
far the greater proportion of its latter part was 
conſumed in war. Of the reign of our preſent 


gracious Sovereign, more than one-third, has been 
already ſpent in the ſame melancholy ſtruggles 
with our own coloniſts, - and with our neighbours 
It ſhould ſeem, that, if war be, in truth, unfavour- 
able, as has been ſuppoſed, to the increaſe of gene- 


ral wealth; Britain could not, amid ſuch a ſerie 
5 of 


Dreſſes 
doubt! 
e un 


4 
of wars, have advanced to that height of national 
greatneſs and opulence to which it has undeniably 
attained. IQ 8 | 

But, the real effects of war upon national wealth 
do not appear to me, Sir, to have been ever eſti- 
mated by the writers on financial ſubjects, with ſuf- 
ficient impartiality-and diſcrimination. One claſs 
of writers would-perſuade us, that war has been 
gencrally favourable to the increaſe of our nation- 
al wealth. Others repreſent it as in the laſt de- 
gree deſtructive of every one of thoſe materials of 
which the general opulence is compoſed. Let us 
try, whether we cannot keep clear of the preju- 
dices and errors of both. ; 

The rt effet of war, whenever it breaks out, 
is, to turn the attention of the Government from 
the foſtering of the Arts of Peace, to the raiſing of 
the extraordinary revenue now wanted, the muſter- 
ing of the requiſite forces naval and military, the 
planning of the neceſſary expeditions, and the per- 
ſuading of the whole nation to take an eager part 
in the public quarrel. 

Its /econd effe is, to produce an uncertain a- 
larm throughout the nation, among all who are 
deeply concerned in the cultivation of the arts of 
peace; an alarm which, for a few moments, de- 
prefles the value of all paper-money, makes men 
loubtful in regard to the ſpeculations of trade and 
e undertakings of manufacture, puts mercantile 

credit 


: 


[ 40 
eredit ſeverely to the proof, and ſeems to threaten 
the overthrow of all thoſe arts which are not either 
of indiſpenſible utility, or elſe eſtabliſhed on too 
broad a foundation of reaf capital to be eafily ſha. WY | 
ken. This alarm has its origin, however, in mere Ml i 
imaginafy feats; tumours,” and errors of opinion; Ml i 
all of Which” abiſe rather” from” the falſe light in I t 
which' weak and ignorant perfons are apt to view 
any extraordinary event, ke from mn in the 
abſolute nature of war itſelf. * 

The third e; of war, is, to dam up certain of 
the ordinary channels of traffic, and to open other 
through which the currents of a new trade art 
poured with new rapidity and force. Our dired 
intercourſe with the nation with which we go to 
war, is the firſt branch of dur commerce which 
war neceflarily checks. That nation may ſtill cos 
tinue to receive out commodities; © But, it mil 
now be—either circuitouſly by the intervention of 
a third nation, or by the ſtill more perniciou 
channel of ſmuggling. Hence ariſes, a ceſſatiot 
of ordert, which muſt, of courſe, reduce all the 
ſmall manufacturers, and all thoſe whoſe only ei 
pital is credit and activity, in an inſtant; to th 
very verge of bankruptcy. The carrying trade 
however taken up without delay, by the commet 
cial nations who remain neutral between tho 
going to war. The orders are renewed: and, 
though under certain diſadvantages, the man 

facture 


aQurers reſuming their undertakings, go on in 


their trade, as before. 
Thoſe very cauſes which make us loſe conſidera- 
\. WT bly out of what we formerly gained by our trade 
e Vich the nation with which we go to war, act at 
\ WM the ſame time fo as to make us curſelves much bet- 
i ter cuſtomers to our own manufacturers and mer- 
WT chants than we formerly were. War inſtantly aug- 


be WM ments to any people, the number of their unpro- 

duclive labourers. It augments alſo the conſump- 
ation of the unproduttive claſs, in proportion to 
en their numbers. Clothes, ſhoes, bread, arms, all 
the neceſſaries for our fleets, and armies, all the 
means of ſubſidy to our allies, are taken rather 


ed 
% rom our own merchants and manufacturers, and 
ich Nis neceſſarily, than from thoſe of other countries. 


ence our own conſumption of our own produc- 
ons during war, uſually becomes, ſo long as ex- 
edients can be found to ſupport the expence of 
he war, and ſo long as public opinion can be 


tionpaintained in a humour tolerably favourable * 
1 


| that, almoſt equal to all the trade of which we a 
therwiſe deprived by the war. This event uſu- 
ly operates with a deluſive effect, and leads ſhal- 
ow thinkers to imagine, that the proſperity of a 
ountry is little or not at all impaired in a com- 
ercial view, by the neceſſary effects of war. But, 
truth is, that we are 75 mean time incroach- 
nan F ing 
ure 
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ing upon our accumulated capital; and to ſuppon 


| our wars, are ſtill compelled to ſquander away, 
| more or leſs of it. Providing by the ſcheme or fr 
funding, that extraordinary revenue which is want. of 
| ed for war, we happily incroach leis upon the yz. the 
cumulated national capital, than we ſhould do, if ed 
we raiſed the whole revenue wanted by direct tax, qui 
ation, But, we ſtill incroach upon it. In the firſ N 
years of a war, the increaſe of the accumulated ary 
national capital, is only.retarded and ſtopped ſhort dim 
Afterwards, that capital which has been already ule 
laid up, begins to be ſenfibly diminiſhed. be! 
The fourth effect of war in any country, na ſar 
turally is, to withdraw a number of the nece{. in e 
fary hands from the navigation of traffic, from ma. pliec 
nufactures, from agriculture. In conſequence 1 
this event, by which alone our armies and nay depr 
can be recruited with ſoldiers and ſailors; a ſcar. T 
city of hands is inſtantly felt; the price of labour he a 
riſes; And even the poor are, for a time, apt to ated 
be perſuaded, that war is not greatly injurious to mw 
the proſperity of their country. | apit: 
The jth effe ot war in any country, uſually is etl 
to occaſion, — for a time at leaſt, and in certain cir Its 
cumſtances,—an extraordinary conſumption, andby th 
conſequence, a ſcarcity and dearth of the prime ne. & 
its o 


ceſſaries of life. This ariſes from the increaſe of 


the numbers and of the relative conſumption of 
OY the 


r 


the unproductive labourers in the community, and 


from the concomitant diminution of the number 
of the productive labourers, It has, for a time, 
the fallacious effect of exhibiting a ſhew of increaſ- 
ed proſperity. But, this meteorous appearance 
quickly vaniſhes, 

The fixth effect of war, is; while it at once en- 
larges the quantity of our home-conſumption, and 
diminiſhes the quantity of that exportation for the 
uſe of foreigners, in return for which there can 
be lucrative imports received ;—to occaſion neceſ- 
arily, an exportation and a conſumption of coin, 
in conſequence of which paper-money is multi- 


plied in a larger proportion, than the actual de- 
mands of internal traffic require, and is of courſe, 


depreciated. | 

The /eventh effect of war always is, to diminiſh 
he annual increaſe of population and of accumu- 
lated produce ;—then entirely to put a ſtop to that 


Increaſe ;—then, to encroach actually upon the 


apital previouſly accumulated in the country, 
hether in population, money, or commodities. 

Its eighth ect, is, to alter more or leſs the tone 
ff thinking and manners among the nations at 
var; to check effeminate luxury; to rouſe to ha- 
its of activity; to exalt the military profeſſion in 
ne eyes of the whole people; to ſtrengthen the 
ower of government; to ſuppreſs the wanton 

licentiouſneſs 
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licentiouſneſs of liberty; to diſcourage the mere) 
ornamental and frivolous arts. 

Its ninth ect, is, to check, with the adde 
tal arts, alſo the improvement and the diffuſion ai 


uſeful knowledge. Whether among the poor or 
among the rich; there is always neceſſarily much 
leſs application to ſchool and univerſity learning, 
much leſs reading, much leſs writing in time of war, 
than during peace. Mars was never accuſed di 
amours with the Muſes or the Graces. There is al 
ways a larger proportion of ſoldiers illiterate, than 
of the ſeryants of any other trade or profeſſion, 
Its tenth effect, is, ever to excite and maintain 
conteſt, pretendedly upon public: principles, bit 
in truth, rather upon private principles alone of in. 
tereſt and ambition,— between all thoſe, on the one 
ſide, who are gainers in emolument and. power by 
the war,—and all thoſe on the other, who loſe by 
it, in income, in liberty, in ſecurity, power, and 
influence. This. contention ſluctuates in its pro. 
greſs; and now the one party have ihe advantage, and 
now the other. But, whenever the effects of the 


war begin ſeriouſly to impair the accumulated n. 
tional capital; tlie party adverſe to it, muſt: then 
always of courſe prevail. It is impoſlible, that 
with any nation among whom the arts of peace 
have been cultivated with eminent ſucceſs; the firi 
movers in any war that is not excęedingly ſhort in 

n hed litt 


t in 
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its duration, ſnould continue to its end, to have 
the voice of the nation generally in their favour. 
The eleventh" dt of war proves often to be, 
internal revolution, humiliation inflicted” upon the 
{oe or ſuffered from him, an alteration in the rela- 
tire ſtrength of the neighbouring ſtates Who are 
combined in the ſyſtem of policy, &. 
All theſe effects have reſulted to Britain from 
the various wars in which its people have been en- 
gaged, ſince the zera of the Revolution. Its trade has 


been checked, has revived, has again been check- 


ed more fatally. The enervated luxury of peace 
has been uſefully reſtrained, and braced to vigour. 
The energy of the executive government has from 
time to tithe been ſtrengthened by that-augmenta- 
tion of the numbers of the ſervants of the crown, 
which war continually requires. The overſtraining 
of the abilities of the government, and the difficul- 
ties it has found in its attempts to make any conſi- 
derable incroachments upon the accumulated capi- 
tal of the country, have, at the laſt, for the moſt 
part, cloſed every war by reſtoring the juſt balance 
between the influence of government, and the 
conſtitutional freedom of the people. It is im- 
poſſible to deny, that, had Providence in mercy 
ordained all the other circumſtances to have con- 
curred, by which the advancement of our national 
wealth has been promoted, ſince the Revolution; 
and had nevertheleſs, turned far from us, during 

this 


[6 3 


this period, al the hotrours of war; our general 
opulence might m that caſe, probably have been, 
ere now, at leaſt twice as great as it is at preſent 
Epidemical diſeaſes among men, or among our 
cattle; unfruitful ſeaſons; winters deſtroying al. 
moſt all beſtial life; and the other general calamities 
which nature at times inflits upon her children; 
are but flight in compariſon of thoſe baneful mil. 
chiefs with which war ravages the earth. And 
theſe, with that waſte of the materials of national 
opulence which furniſhes no reproduction; are the 
only other means beſide war, which have operated 
with any miſchievous efficiency upon the proſperity 
of our 1 ſince the en of William the 
Third. | 
The uſe of payER-MONEY, is another means by 
' which the increaſe of our national wealth has been 
very materially affected, during all the courſe of 
the preſent century. At the zra of the Revolution, 
the quantity of the paper- money employed to aid 
the circulating coin, in the tranſactions of com- 
merce, could not be more than equal to ſomewhat 
under twenty millions Sterling. It conſiſted in 
bills of exchange, in private bonds, promiſſory 
notes, and ſigned accompts, not one of which 
could be received or given away in payment, a- 
mong more than à very few perſons. The faith 
of governments, the intelligence and ſolvibility of 
mercantile houſes, were as yet commodities too 
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airy and uncertain in their nature, to be capable 
of adding to paper - money, any. conſiderable, fixed 
and general value. From the æra of William's 
acceſſion to the Britiſh thrones, we date the origin 
of our funded and increaſing National Debts, —of 
our Banking. Companies aſſociated under the parti- 
cular protection and reſtrictions of the legiſlature, 
—of our other Trading Companies poſſeſſing ſtocks 
ſo large, and theſe divided into ſhares ſo numerous, 
that a great part even of the whole nation, are 
capable of being concerned together in one ſingle 
incorporated company of this. character. But it 
is the paper-money, repreſenting, the funded na- 
tional debts, the bankers” obligations, the ſtock of 
the trading companies,—that can alone come into 
competition with coin, as to its general "oO in 
the buſineſs of traſſic. 

F Concerning PAPER- MON EV. in general, I have 
already, Sir, preſumed to decide; that its uſe is 
ger eminently beneficial in a country in which it 
Is employed only, to. accommodate, the increaſing 


5 demands of ſucceſsful induſtry, manufacturing or 
at 

in commercial. Its firſt effect is, to ſtimulate and 
* enliven that Induſtry whoſe demands. it is introdu- 


ch ced. to ſupply.—An extraordinary abundance of 
money. paper and coinage, now flows through the 
ich channels of circulation. The prices of all commo- 
dities are for a moment enchanced in the market: 
The price of labour is, of courſe, proportionately 

enhanced 


on 


— 


nough convertible into coin or other commodities; 
if it ceaſe by any means to be /aithfully repreſenta- 
tive of thoſe things which it /eemingly repreſents; 


© 


[48 ] 


enhanced. But, happily; ere this riſe of the 
price of labour and of its · products can have 
the effect to compel thoſe among whom it takes 
place, to demand higher prices for their exports; 
the new impulſe which their induſtry has receiy, 
ed by the adopted uſe of paper-money, augment; 
and improves: its products fo much more; as toe. 
nable this people actually to lower their prices in 
the foreign market, notwithſtanding the aug 
mented abundanee of their money at home.— he. 
fides, if, in ſpite” of this uſe of paper - money at n. 
home, ſuch à nation ſtill continue to receive the ed 
ſame influx as before, of the precious metals fron fu 
abroad ; they will now be able to carry their gold ad 


And filvet to foreign markets, in greater plenty, 20 


and to offer them there upon better terms, than 
can any of their neighbours -who ſtill uſe nought 
but gold and filver for internal circulation. Whe. 
ther, then, as ſtimulating induſtry at home by nev 
abundance, or as enabling us to outbid compets- 
tion in foreign markets; the uſe of paper-money, 
when adopted only under a ſtable government, and 
to anſwer the demands of thriving manufacture: 
and commerce, is ever beneficial. '- - — 
There are, however, cafes in which it may prove 
Hurtful. If, from any cauſes, it be not eaſily e. 


if 


E -* 
if it be multiplied, not to accommodate labour be- 
coming every day buſier, and produce continual- 
ly augmented,—but rather as the bi of declining 
porerty, and as the vain expedient of projecting 
ſpzeulation + Then will its appearance invariably be 

a ſymptom of decline and wretchedneſs ; and its 
operation will prove fatally miſchievous to nation- 
al opulence, and to every means by which nation- 
al opulence. 1s either acquired or preſerved. 

8o much for the benefits of paper money in ge- 
neral, and in addition to what was before advanc- 
ed upon this ſubjeci It can no longer be doubt- 
ful; that from its: uſe, Great Britain has derived 
adyantages the moſt eminently beneficial to the 
zugmentation of its national wealth. But, is the 
ſame thing to be ſaid, without variation and with- 
out exception of all the different e of paper- 
T Let us examine. 

The Funded, transferable ſtock. = our NATIONAL 


paper-money,: Its credit reſts on the integrity of 
the legiſlature, - on the ſtability of. the. conſtitution 
ind government, on the apparent proſperity of 
private induſtry and commerce throughout the 
ve fl empire. Belide-theſe,/and the annual payment of 
e · ¶ about a twentieth part, as intereſt vr annuity, it re- 
es; ¶ guiret no other capital. As a circulating medium 
ta-W of value, it has not indeed. an aſtoniſhingly ex- 
8 tenſtve ſyſtem of channels through which it can 

i G move 


r, is to be conſidered as a remarkable ſpecies of 
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move; nor is it able to end its on throughou all 
the ſmaller, branching ducts and veins of interna] 
traffic. | But, within 9 certain ſphere, it is eaſily 
accommodated to all the more important tranſac. 
tions of trade; And it has a thouſand admirably 
beneficial- uſes which are peculiar to itſelf. A 
banker is fit only to become a bantrupt; unleſi he 
poſſeſs coin or commodities that may be almoſt in. 
ſtantaneouſly converted into coin; in an abundanct 
fully adequate to the immediate payment of - the 
demands which can be made upon him. A; na; 
tional government, if its ſtability be only ſure, if 
the country be proſperous, if its annuities be al. 
ways ready at the proper terms; needs no dead 
capital to correſpond to its debts. The contracting 
of national debt under the ſyſtem of funding, if 
pftudently managed, is, in truth, neither more nor 
leſs than a contrivance which Hat abſblutely the &- 
fect of | almoſt annihilating the public expenditure. 
Its only evils are, that it may occafionally encou- 
rage governments in an extravagant expence which 
cannot be reprodudtive ; that it may occaſionally 
multiply paper. money in greater quantity than, is 
neceſſarv for the uſes of commerce; that it may 
withdraw. too great a proportion of the nation to 
deſert uſeful induſtry, and to live upon the annui- 
tant incomes which it creates; that it may embar. 
raſs and enfeeble the energies of that government 


upon which it depends. Annihilate but theſe evils; 
and 


Fo 


and in all other reſpects, you ſhall find funded na- 
tional debt to be the moſt beneficent, financial con- 
trivance that ever yet occurred to the genius of man, 

Banks ereate another ſpecies of pqper- money. 
This alſo poſſeſſes various advantages. It is morg 
eaſily transferable, and more readily convertible, 


than any other ſort of paper- money, into coin an d 


commodities of all kinds. In ſome inſtances, to- 
gether with this more convenient utility, it poſſe{ 
ſes alſo the advantage of bringing in an annual 
intereſt to the holders. Its circulation is even ea- 
fier than that of coin. It is the repreſentative of a 
large proportion of its value underſtood to be ac- 
tually poſſeſſed in ready coin by the bankers iſſuing 
it; of a ſmaller proportion of that value, under- 
ſtood to be poſſeſſed by the bankers in lands or 
other goods, and not in coin; of uſually ſome pro- 
portion of value ſuppoſed to exiſt in the intelli- 
gence, the diſcretion, the integrity, the goad faith, 
and the good management of the bankers. It is 49% 
valuable and /erviceable than the. paper-money of 
national debt; becauſe the reſponſibility of any 
private man, or company of men, can neyer be 
equal to that of a government, a legiſlature, a con- 
ſtitution, a nation; becauſe, too, it requires a pri- 
vate capital, ſet apart from all other purpoſes, to 
meet the demands for coin inſtead of bank- bills, 
which ſhall be made by the holders of the latter. 
lt is mare ue ful, on the W than the pa- 
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per- money of national debt, on account of its divi. 
Ability into minuter parts, and its more perfect 
reſemblance to coin in all its different capacities 

The paper. money of the s rox of trading COMPA, 
N1Es nearly reſembles that of national debs in all in 
uſes ; fave, that the former is more liable to evan. 
eſcence in its value, leſs eafily transferable, lest 
connected with general” national proſperity, and 
ſometimes more profitable in the brew! intereſt it 
affords, than the latter. 

Bills of {i mple exchange, are accommodated mere. 
ly to obviate certain difficulties and loſffes which 
might attend the transference of large ſums in 
coin, from one diſtant place to another. Every 
other ſort of written deed repreſenting faith,” civil 
ſecurity, and value, 1 is, In its nature, nearly fimilar 
Het theſe, but only, leſs . and leſs e 

ſef 


In . theſe different ſpecies of Ne 
wy is nothing that can make any one of them 
intrinſſcally hurtful to commerce, or to the real 
increaſe of a nation's wealth. Adopted only to 
ſerve thoſe uſes to which the precious metals can- 


not, from their very nature, be ſo conveniently ap 


plied, or which they cannot, even amidſt general proſ. 
perity, be procured to anſwer; paper- money is one 


of the beſt bleſſings which heaven has enabled mat 
to creatd for bimſelf. Founded upon the baſis of: 


wiſe government and a civil conſtitution firmly eſ 
R tabliſned, 
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abliſhed;—of general integrity and a vigilant and 
upright diſtribution of juſtice, —of induſtry and in- 
genuity continually expanding, invigorating, and 
— their exertions; it. can hardly deſerve 
to de accounted leſs intrinſically valuable than 
coin. Should we deſcend to inveſtigate in minute 
detail, thoſe effects which have reſulted from every 
particular inſtance of the iſſuing and the uſe of 
paper- money in the Britiſh empire, ſince the æra 
of the Revolution; we ſhould find them to have 
deen, all together, beyond calculation, beyond al- 
moſt the utmoſt ſtretch of i imagination, beneficent. 
[ do not heſitate to aſſert, in the very face —of vain 
womaniſh terrour, of prejudice impaſſive to the 
force of argument, of faction that would flatter 
prejudice and enhance the ſwooning trepidation 


of terrour, of that mere cymbal-clamour which is 


the only martial muſic of this ragged army ;—in 
the face of this hoſt, I do not heſitate to affert; that 
our NATIONAL DEBT, by its operation at paper- 
money, Has BEEN' THE MOST POWERFUL ENGINE 
or OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY,. Paper-money, 
in general, has operated to improve the energies 
of our commerce, preciſely in the ſame manner, 
as the machinery abbreviating labour, has contri- 
buted to multiply the powers of our manufactures. 
You are, perhaps, Sir, ere this time, weary of 
this ſo tedious enumeration of the cauſes which 
have the moſt eminently affected the augmenta- 
tion 
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tion of our national wealth, ſince the ra of the 
Revolution. It was ſomething; upon our: diflicyl, 


ties and diſtreſſes of the preſent emergency, that 


I requeſted. you to read; and here you are de. 
tained, upon à boring deduction of matters, amidit 
which there is nothing at all ſaid concerning the 
preſent emergency. —For a moment longer, let my 
yet intreat your patience. We have but to aſcend 
one other xiſing ground; and that gloomy land, 


ſcape will meet our fight. - We have but to tun 


another leaf; and then to try whether we can de, 
cypher the blatched, enigmatical pages of Mr Pitt' 
adminiſtration, during this diſaſtrous war. 
The ſtability of our government, and the wil, 
dom of our legiſlature, the general improvement 
of our knowledge, our friendly intercourſe. with 
Foreign Nations, ur enthuſiaſtic ardour in com: 


mercial purſuits, - our inereaſing luxury, the wan 


in which we have been engaged, - the paper · mo. 
ney of which we have adopted the uſe; have been 


enumerated as the moſt remarkable cauſes affed 


ing the progreſs of our national wealth, ſince the 
year 1688. Io theſe. there is. ſtill, another to be 
added. 

What is well begun, ſays the proverb, is half 
ended. Vires acquirit eundo may be aſſerted of ten 
thouſand of the energies of nature. The more a 
plant has grown up; ſo much the more powerfully, 
cateris paribus, will it continue to grow. The 

| more 


. We 


ul. more men know; ſo much more apt do they uſu- 
at ally become, to learn. The ratio of geometrical 
de. progreſſion is well known. Now, there is in all 


dt Wl theſe facts ſomething remarkably fimilar to that 
the which I would here mention, as the laſt great cauſe - 
m by which the progreſs of the national wealth of the 
nd 


inhabitants of Britain has been powerfully affected 


ceſſarily increaſed on almoſt every ſucceſſive ten 
ears, at leaſt one-tenth part more rapidly, than it 
lid on the ten years immediately preceding. Still 


nowledge of the whole iſland, become greater; 

hey become conſequently fitted to afford a larger 

crement than when they were themſelves leſs. 

Perhaps the fur plus prbdute of Britain in the year 

791 would be equal almoſt to its whole product in 
he year 1691. This continual x ANSI¹oN and” 
v160KATION of all thoſe powers by whoſe energy 
adconat wealth is generated, deſerves obviouſly to 

> accounted one of the moſt important cauſes of 

e increaſe of the general wealth of nations. 


Inereaſed then by the '6perttion:of alt theſe means 
ten ſare only war and the few natural calamities 

wich which we have been afflicted; it ſeems pro- 

bable that the wealth of Britain has ſince the æra 

of che Revolution been augmented from 100 to 150 
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during the preſent century. This wealth has ne- 


n the population, the commereial capital; the 
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So vaſt is: the ratiosof theridereale of 8 ag01 
a wealth of he Britiſt» Empire, under the inf Mthe 
ence of the cauſes above enumerated, and duriagę been 
the courſe of that period which. has elapſed sino had | 
the Revolution which: ſeated! William the Thi: 


on the Britiſha Fhrone ! The, intricacy of detailel , th 


accompts, and. minute calculations could not be 
admitted into this Paper. But, the ratio's: will e Hut tc 
found by the diligent inveſtigator, to paſſeſzs, a 
leaſt as great accuracy as can be rensanabi ex: 
Pee A raed matters ol ſuch/ a nature. eds © 
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l. k Was, then, ; in, this (ate, ge, of. the Na 
tions. Wealth of Great Britain, that the PRESEN! 


NISASTROUS WAR arofe.* Were it even crownet 
: wit 


SS 

vith ſucceſs ten thouſand times more brilliant than 
was ever, hoped by the moſt ſanguine mind among 
thoſe who urged this nation to engage in it; God 
forbid that I ſhould not lament it as the moſt ter- 
rible of calamities! Its unpropitious influence up- 
on our national wealth, in common with all form- 
er wars, I hare already attempted to explain. But, 
who ſhall paint, who ſhall but recount a thouſandth 
part of the ills which it has inflicted upon private 
life? Ah! Sir, how many families of infant child- 
ren have. been deſerted by their parents driven 
from dire neceſſity to enliſt ? How many ſons have 
ben ſeduced. or torn away from their parents ten- 
derneſs? What ills of want, of diſeaſe, of hearts 

d.: gonized with fear, ſorrow, and deſpair, have not 

flu: te poor ſoldiers ſuffered? How often have they 
been raſhly brave in the field, ſolely becauſe life 
had become an inſufferable burthen to them? The 
irtuous peaſantry believe, and they believe right- 
Y that almoſt every young man who enliſts in the 
my, goes not only to want, miſery, and death.— 

but to the almoſt unavoidable, and utter corrup- 

jon of his morals. Great God! how many ſouls 
are been hurried to everlaſting perdition, by the ef- 
ects of this very war! Twere little, that life were 
nly hurried to a premature end! But, we look 

nly at the exterior appearances of miſery. We 


metable 
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annot enter with due ſympathy into thoſe innu- | 
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therable! erer cer heart wich which al all the ap- 
parent ills of war are netefarily connected. 
Alas! cruel, cruel; experience has taught me 
that even the tendereſt fympathy of the happy can 
be but mockery to the real agonies of the wretch. 
ed. I had a dear, dear brut her, thriving in a many. 
facturing buſineſs; which he carried on with à ſmal 
capital, but with great enterprize, with the moſ 
feſpectable credit, with' the faireſt hopes. A 
quantity of goods was unexpectedly left upon hit 
Bands at the commencement of the war: He wa 
unable to retire his bills when they became due: 
He had recourfe to the government loan in 6. 
chequer-bills:: While his goods were a depoſits, he 
could not advantageouſſy produce them to ale: 
He became u bankrupt; and it was the exchequer. 
ban which conſummated bis ruin: His honel, 
proud heart could not brook the diſhonour of bank- 
ruptey: He ſank, in a few months into the grave: 
His thiferable widow and five infant- children ar 
now hardly fuſtained by the ſcanty pittance which 
1 can, with difficulty, ſupply to them.—But, Oh! 
my heart! This was not all. I had three den, 
promiſing boys. I am now childleſs, My den 
Frank was clerk to his uncle, and: was within an 
other year, to have been received into equal pan 
nerſhip with him. In evil hour, but without oft 
grain of evil deſign, he enrolled his name with 
Society of Friends to the People. He and ſom 
othe 
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others whoſe words and intentions informers had 
miſrepreſented, were threatened with proſecution, 
My boy, than whoſe no Britiſh breaſt ever held a 
more loyal heart, 'was compelled to flee, as if he 
had been a villain, from the puniſhment of treaſon 
or ſedition. He haſtened to America. Hardly 
had he landed, when he fell a victim to the yel- 
low fever. His brother William had been bred to 
the ſea, had riſen to be firſt mate of the ſhip in which 
he failed, expected againſt another voyage to be 
himſelf captain of a merchant· man in the Weſt In- 
dia trade. He was impreſſed. He ſerved with 
unequalled gallantry, On board Admiral Paiſley's 
ſhip, he periſhed on the glorious firſt of June My 
youngeſt ſon, my own nameſake, my favourite, 
Ralph, Ihad bound apprentice to a writer. His 
maſter was well-pleaſed with his quick intelligence 
ell, WM and aſſiduity. He became a volunteer. The 3 arms, the | 
ok- BY dreſs, the exerciſe tranſported bis youthful imagina- 
ue: tion. He became incapable of attending langer tothe 
duties of the writing. chamber. I was forced to 
purchaſe him an enſigney. He was ſoon ordered 
for the Weſt Indies. He was wounded—not mar- 
tally. ' But, the yellow fever attacked him while 
he was recovering of his wound. It cut him off! 
—You ſhake your head. Lou ſay, this is à feign- 
ed tale of diſtreſs. Angels of mercy ! Would that 
it were! Nay, if this could be to me, any conſola- 
tion; 1 know that many fathers, many mothers 
have 
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the authors of our preſent contention with France 


rationally, upon the received: principles of policy! 


" feelings of governments and of nations, in com. 
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have experienced ſorrows, brought on them by 
the war which are kannste more difireſiful 1 ha 
even mine! | 

And yet, Sir, notwihſtanding al my private 
griefs,—amidft thoſe miſeries of others, in Which, 
old and forlorn as Jam, I cannot but take ſome 
ſhare; T dare not, haſtily, and without qualifica. 
tion, colderns THE VIEWS'WITH WHICH THI ux. 


HA PPY WAR WAS UNDERTAKEN. © t 
We are not yet arrived at a ſtate of ſociety in m 
which WARS might ceaſe. The buman under. w 


ſanding 3 is ſtill too little enlightened ; ; the human MW vi 
heart, too ſelfiſh and capricious. The ſame vices, WM 
the ſame imperfection of wiſdom and knowledge, 
which occaſion” quarrels i in private life, muſt ſtill tio 
from time to time, kindle up wars between tonter. WM fit 
minous kingdoms and ſtates. When nought ſhall I aff 
Interrupt the harmony of private life; then, and lar 
'only then, may we hope that nought ſhall ariſe to nei 
make nation came in hoſtile array againſt nation. ¶ hai 
i Theſe t things being undeniably thus; it is not crir 
ite to object the general evils of war, againl 


The p proper queſtion to be aſked, is; 3 Did they act 


Did they act fairly, upon the common and natura 


meneing this war! 7 
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Jam not, Sir, one of, thoſe who judge. of mea; 
ſures /olely by their good or ill ſucceſs. Intention 
is from the heart of man; the event is directed by 
the inſcrutable counſels of eternal providence.— 
No, Britons, by all the miſeries which haye been 
ſuffered, by all the crimes that have been perpe- 
trated i in the proſecution, of the preſent war, by all 
the woes it Is yet to entail upon the lateſt poſteri- 
ty ;—1 ſwear, there was neither guilt nor folly, 
more than what ever neceſſarily cleaves to the 
weakneſs and ſhort-ſightedneſs of humanity, in the 
views and intentions with which VN, drew bs 
ſword againſt France (765 Bak 
tion, ee their old government, of the neceſ- 
ity of new · modelling its ſtruQure, ſo that it might 
afford a ſolid foundation. to a financial ſyſtem fimj- 
lar to that of Britain; we thought our Gallic 
neighbours juſt, about to, be happy; we joyfully 
hailed the dawn of their golden age. But, by the 
crimes and the wretched tolly, ſolely of the philo- 
ſophers and their diſciples, who ſtirred. up the 
French nation to, aſk. a reform of their govern- 
ment; that glorious dawn was ſuddenly changed 
into a night of unutterable horrours. I ay, the 
philoſophers and their diſciples, are alone blame - 
able for all the miſchiefs which have enſued... Here 
is my invincible reaſon for ſaying ſo. It was, by 
an eternal, immutable law of nature, incumbent 


upon 


* = 


E 


upon thoſe who began the revolutionary ſtruggle, 
from which they promiſed nought but good to all; 


' —to'take care, in the very firſt inſtance, that it 


might be impoſſible for aught but good, as unmix. 
ed with evil as human imperfection admits, to 
reſult from their enterprize. ' The prime 'guilt of 
2 quarrel lies ever with the beginners of it. In its 

progreſs, all parties come to be in the wrong in 
their turn. They ought to have foreſeen the n. 
tural oppoſition of the intereſts, prejudices, and 
paſſions of the privileged orders: they might have 
foreſeen, that an'earthquake would ariſe, and that 
the good they ſought,” would periſh in the ſhock, 
No reformer can ever bave a right to ſacrifice the 
innocent life of the meaneſt even of mankind, to 
the accompliſhment of his projects of reform. 
Truth, truth communicated in ſuch a way that 


nought but good can reſult from the communica. 


tion, is the only weapon proper for him to em. 
ploy, —Miſerable' theoriſts at the beſt! As a child 
who ſhopld incautiouſly play with fire-arms, and 
amidſt powder-magazines ; they ſet themſelves to 
play i in a ſimilar manner, with the paſſions, with 
the prejudices, with the intereſts, with the powers 
of mankind. Behold the ruins in which they have 
overwhelmed themſelves' and all around them 
They acted like the chemiſt; —but, O God! it was 
with the lives, the feelings, the faculties, the feli- 


&ty of mankind they adventured thus !—like the 


chemiſt 


E 

chemiſt who ſhould pride himſelf in | attecapting 
experiments, which, he might (eaſily foreſee, would 
blow up his laboratory. Away! away with all 
thoſe horrible apologies which have been offered 
for the French philoſophers, the firſt authors of 
the Revolution, —by bad men,—by women fit on- 
ly to be each the dame Leonarda to a troop of 
murtherers! Away with them! The only queſtions 
neceſſary to be here ſolved, are theſe ;* Who were 
the firſt movers? Was it poſſible to foreſee that 
civil diſcord might be puſhed to bloodſhed, if it 
were attempted to carry reformation too far? Ten 
thoufand times has the principle been ſtamped 
with the authority of all that is venerable in hu- 
man reaſon; That Reformers have no right to per- 
herrate one jet of evil; even although oppoſed by the 
trrours and vice of others, in , Ming tbeit pro- 
poſed Reforms. 

Thoſe then were undeniably the authors of all 
the miſchiefs which have ſince afflicted France and 
Europe. Who now will dare to affirm, that the 
ties of confanguinity ; the fears, jealouſies, and 
dependencies of political neighbourhood ; that 
policy of national intercourſe which had been for 
more than one hundred and fifty years acknow- 
ledged and obſerved among the nations of Europe; 
were not ſuch as fully to juſtify the firſt interfer- 
ence of the nionarchs of Germany, to teſtore the 
fimitiſhed honours of monarchy in France? If 

| foreign 
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Firſt of England from the block, and his children 
from exile; it was becauſe, in the laſt century, the 
political ties which connect the different nations of 
Europe, had not yet been drawn ſo cloſe as they 
now are; it was becauſe all who were then un- 
friendly to rebellion, had ſo much to do at home, 
that they could take no» part in favour of a mo. 
narch falling before rebellion abroad. Review 


che diplomatic hiſtory of Europe, particularly for 
the paſt part of the preſent century; you will find, 


that the European nations have, during this period, 
almoſt invariably claimed and exerciſed a right to 
adviſe, to check, to ſupport, or to oppoſe one ano- 
ther reciprocally, upon almoſt every great occaſion, 
whether in the tranſactions of internal government, 
or in their reſpective attempts to extend their domi. 
nion over new territories. This very right was ac- 


knowledged by the French reformers, when they re- 


ceived the congratulations of foreigners, when they 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of Britain and 
other countries, to that reform which they were 
carrying on. Why then, complain that the recei- 
ved policy of national intercourſe was violated by 
the march of the Duke of Brunſwick ?—But, the 
defence of the German Penne, is not my par- 

ticular care. Fr 
At the time when Britain took part in the war 
which had been thus kindled up, it was ſurely no 
= 


er 


18 

longer poſſible to av if;- without abandoning all 
care for the general welfare of Europe. 

Having by the meaſures through which they 
proſecuted internal reform, firſt violated all the 
acknowledged principles of politieal juſtice; the 
French reformers had next, in their oppoſition 
to German invaſion, proceeded with equal frenzy 
to break througn all the barriers eſtabliſhed by the 
law of nations. If even their conduct in the firſt 
inſtance; were ſuch as to juſtify the interpoſition of 
foreign powers, in order to overawe their miſchie- 
vous intentions; much more muſt that interpoſition 
appear to have been urgently demanded by what 
they did and menaced in the ſecond inſtance. 

That time at which the interference of Britain 


was at laſt made, was preciſely the time when the 


French had the moſt notorioufly diveſted themſelves 
of regard for the reciprocal ties of political ſociety 


in Europe. There was a general dread conceived of 


thoſe deſperate things, which a ne- born republi- 
can energy might enable them to perform; a dread 
which was at leaſt fuffieiently general; and ſuffi. 
ciently reaſonable as to the objetts By which it was 
excited, to juſtify the old governments of Europe 
in adopting it as one principle among 8 on 
which to found their meaſures. ' © » 13, 

The balance of power in Europe has ever nee 
the/adminiſt ration of Cardinal Nieh len been un- 
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deritood to be endangered whenever the French 
monarchy was enabled to make any, even ſmall in. 
croachments, upon the rights of its neighbourg, 
Much more, was this danger magnified, when the 
French republicans-over-ram all Flanders. 

Even to prevent thoſe miſchiefs of war which 
menaced all Europe from one end to the other, 
it could not ſeem proper for Britain to adopt any 
other meaſure than that of actually taking up 


arms. With arms in our hands, we might pre. 


vent the Germans from diſturbing the balance 
of power by puſhing their ambitious ſucceſſes too 
far, if they ſhould prove in the end ſucceſsful 
againſt France. With TE in our hands, we 
could hope to-prevent the republican energy and en- 
thuſfiaſm of the French from renewing an empire 
like that of ancient Rome, upon the continent. 1 
for my own part, ſhould not like to ſee Britain 
ever remain abſolutely neutral, while there is any 
grand war among the powers of the continent. 
When acutrality in time of war, ſhall become the 
favourite principle in our councils; Britain will 
then exhibit nought but the ſhade of departed 
greatneſs. Arm, not to fight, but to negociate 
Poh! Mr Pitt had, before, made us but too ridicu- 
lous by this ſort of conduct! 

To the eye of reaſon and true ohilofopliy; both 
muſt appear equally ridiculous, — the French, who 


think it jules Tarte en 1 by force of arms, 
| by 


„ 


L P13 


by diſhoneſt intrigue, by falſe pretences held out to 
deceive the vulgar ;- and our Mr Burxe, who 


would, by eternal war, oppoſe the propagation of 


a falſe and nden of political opinions. To 
oppoſe reaſon, or even ſophiſtry by force! to en- 
force truth and reaſon by violence! Nothing can 
be more abſurd or unjuſt than both theſe meaſures. 
But yet, I muſt confeſs myſelf of opinion, that the 


fafety of our conſtitution required the hands of 


government to be ſtrengthened, and the beiter part 
of the community o be more ' completely armed, 
embodied, and ſet on the watch againſt inno- 
vation, than they were immediately before we en- 
tered into the war wigh France, In this I can ſee 
another reaſon chief might woll have its influence 
with the Britiſh government, in diſpoſing them to 
begin the war. They were no longer at liberty to 
chuſe between remaining abſolutely quiet, and en- 
tering into the contention. They were compelled to 
make their choice between two evils. It was aſ- 
ſuredly the leaſt to which they gave the preference. 
I deſcend not into the arena on which Mr Fox 
armed with the quirks and the quiddities of parli- 
amentary, miniſterial, and diplomatic form; on 
which, Erſkine, wielding all the babil and verbiage, 
which can charm the ears of an Engliſh Jury,— 
and might equally charm the ears of good King 
Midas; on which Lauderdale, more ſtudious of 
quantity than of quality in the matter of his pam- 
phlets and ſpeeches; have exhibited themſelves as 
prize- 
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prize · fighters, for the amuſement of à Britiſſi mob 
and have eagerly vied with each other in levelling 
harmleſs blows at the fancied Meduſa- form of this 
war !-Let the children toſs about their ſhuttle: 
cocks as long as they pleaſe! In God's name! 
what fair diſcuſſion can there be with men, who 
like a mill-horſe, ſtill pace one eternal round of 
inept ſophiſtry? Firſt they graſp at what they faney 
natural equity, in defence of the views with which 
the French began this war: When you ſhew them, 
that this cloud will not ſerve them for a Juno; 
oo then ſeize what they ſuppoſe the Law r Na. 
When this equally baffles their graſp.; they 
next ſes” at the particulaꝶ 25 cy received in the 
great Commonwealth of Europe's When this alle 
refuſes to be preſt into their ſervice; they reren 
once more to general equity: And thus ever pur. 
ſue a ſet of miſtaken forms, none of which they 
can overtake,—or of which the aſpect of any one 
ſeen through the /py-g/aſs of truth, is ſufficient to 
ſtartle them into convulſions. Either theſe men's 
mental faculties are too much deranged ; or elle 
they fancy ours too much deranged ; to leave it 
poſlible, that we ſhould ever agree upon any com. 
mon principles, by the teſt of which, the diſpute 
between us, might be decided: 
I care not for the treaty of Pilnitz, for Chauve- 
lin's patience, for the placability of Priſſot. 
ſeize the whole matter between us, at once: I grap- 


ple it by the very heart: I aſk, whether it was 
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| got in the genuine ſpirit of the policy which had 1 
ö * 0 i wa 
for almoſt two hundred years prevailed. in Europe, WW 
; that Great Britain ſhould engage herſelf in the 14 


; war with France? Had ſhe not thus engaged; things 
might -poſſibly have turned better out than they 
have: Hardly, could they, in any caſe, have turn- h 
| ed out worſe. But, not to have engaged in the 1 
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„u, would have been innovation, experiment, the | | N 
v I r:jection of precedent, the ſuppreſſion. of the dear- 1 
„ ect feelings of humanity, a confidence in ſingular 3 


2 


= _—— 


opinion which miniſters, would not have found it 
1. eaſy to defend. In all events, I, in my ſoul, be- 
eve, that our miniſters, and eſpecially thoſe two 
4 vorthy confederates, Meſſrs Pitt and Dundas, not 
ſo leſs happily aſſociated together than were the Am- 
en broſio Lamela and the Don Raphael of Signior 
ir. il Blas; are to be acquitted. of the guilt—or me- 
cy nit —of being the authors of the preſent war. They 
ne obeyed the general voice of that part of the nation 
to WW whoſe voice has ever been wont to direct all the 
n'; great meaſures of government. 
elle At the commencement of the French revolution, 
en it had the general wiſhes of the Britiſh nation in its 
m favour. When the national aſſembly began to de- 
ute part from the imitation of the model of our conſti- 
tution; our approbation of their plans and meaſures 
we · ¶ became ſomewhat leſs general. When the nobility 
I ereſtrippedof their honours; when the church was 
rap: bereft of its property; when the princes were forc- 
was ed 
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1 1 
ed to eſeape into exile; when the freedom and 
fafety' of the monarch began to be violated; 
when the arm and the pike of the aflaifin be. 
gan to become the favourite inſtruments of philo. 
ſophical reform: The Britiſh nation, then, and 
not till then, began to be divided in two nearly. 

| qual parties; one adverſe to a revolution ſo like to 
the ancient reign of the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 
ihe other more than half-inclined to rival the revo. 
lutionary boldneſs of the Jucobins. When the Ger. 
man armies advanced toward Paris; the oppo- 
ſition of opinions, as of hopes and fears, became 

warmer; but the ſtrength of the two partiet 
remained ſtill nearly the ſame. i It was the degrs 
dation and the impriſonment of the monarch, with 
the open deelaration of the republican views and 
purpoſes in all their wildneſs and extravagance, 
that at laſt fairly turned the ſcale, and impreſſed al 
the wiſer, the more opulent, the more illuſtrious pan 
ofthe Britiſſ nation, with anabhorrence of the French 
reformers, which made them impatient to take up 
arms\againſt France. The diviſion of the remains 
of the Whig party, enſued. The angry contel 
between the friends of French reform and its ene- 
mies, made the former more indignantly hoſtil 
to it, the latter more impatient to imitate it in Bri- 
tain, than they might otherwiſe have been. Our 
King as far as his wiſhes could be inferred from his 


known character, and from that ſympathy with mo- 
narchs 


LN 1 


urchs; which it was natural for him to entertain; 
the Nobility almoſt with one voice; nine tenths of 
the landed intereſt, among the Commons; thoſe 


moneyed and mercantile men who expected to 


profit by loans and contracts; the Clergy and Law- 
ers almoſt unanimouſly; hardly thinking of right, 
or intereſt, or precedent; but with the ſtrong im- 
petuoſity of national feeling and national paſ- 


ſion; called loudly to arms. Miniſters. thought 


only of keeping their places. Accuſtomed to have 
no wit! of their own, — becauſe in truth, they. have 
very little underſtanding ; Pitt and Dundas obeyed 
the general voice. The war was waged. They 
did well. Whenever . a government cannot without 
endangering its own exiſtence, reſet an impulſe thas 
ir generally felt throughout a whole nation; it is itt 
duty to obey that impulſe. Of tis parties into which. 
2 nation may be divided, it is always the buſineſs 
of the government to obey that whoſe nen are 
the mo/# favourable to its tun welfare... 44; 
But, had the Britiſh-nation means to carry on a 
war? We had. If our national wealth had been 
(0 prodigiouſly augmented: ſince the æra of the 
Revolution, amid ſo many wars, of ſucceſs ſo va - 
tious; it was certainly not to be feared, that we 
Hnould prove unable to ſupport the expence of a 
em campaigns againſt the French, in which, one - 


half of Europe was ro fight on our ſide, and even 
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ſed to be the ſureſt engine of our ſucceſs. 
they ſtill become for the enterprizes, and the mor. 


tal ſtrife of war. The ſavage, che wandering 


yet been ſated, nor his powers of enjoyment worn 
out by debauchery, —death,—the very alarm, the 


prefſion, terrible. Nay, in the early ſtages of fu. 


55 which that potent ſpring,—the activity i inn 


L 
the madneſs and extravagance of our Toes, | promi 


True it is, that the longer a people are engaged 
in the arts of peace; ſo much the more unit do 


gipſey value life but little; it has for them fey 
joys, ornaments, or OPT But to the rich 
merchant, to the lordly landholder, to the mere 
voluptuary whoſe imagination and ſenſes have tn 


hazard of death,---are, beyond the poſſibility of ex. 


 tiety, the very miſery of indolence, vacuity d= 
mind, and want of employment, is alone ſufficient 4 
to urge the ſavage or the barbarian, from tine 0 
to time, into the fields of fight, with emotions d 1 
joy not leſs ardent than thoſe which he feels ami 
te loudeſt, moſt intoxicated riot of the feaſt. Bu, ff 
in poliſhed and civilized life, there is no ſuch wat 5 
of a diverſity of employments directed to intereltiny W 
1 ends, as might drive men in general, to rid then p 
ſelves of the fædium uitæ by flying to ſcenes d 4 
battle and of carnage. The poliſhed and cjvilize The 
are not leſs brave than the barbarian; but, the fn 
are more conſiderate ; life is more . be 
them; they are not equally goaded by the effort Ni 
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in the human heart, —ſtill ſtruggles 9 burſt from 
under the preſſure of inaction as indalence, while 
theſe continually threaten, to \crulh.ic—and would 
cruſh i it, if it were not indeſtryQible and immortal. 
In Britain, the number of thoſe who were eatneſt. 
ly diſpoſed to a military life, was, in proportion te 
the wbole number of the people, conliderably ſmaller 
in the, reign. of James the Sixth, than it had been 
the Firſt and of Robert 
Bruce. If it were in the days of Charles the Second, 


in the days of Edward 


as great as it was in the days. of James the Sixth ; 


we are to aſcride this to the civil wars which bad 
laid waſte the cultivation of agricylture, and of the 
arts. In the reign of George the Second, the 
number of thoſe who, were paſſionately eager to 
become ſoldiers, was, in proportion to the general 
number of the whole nation, leſs conſiderable than 
it had been. when Aane commanded, and when 
Marlborough Jought. . In o 


we experienced it to be ſm 


K 


al 


war with America, 
er than during that 
var, which was terminated by the peace of 1 763. 
Mr Burke errs, when he ſuppoſes it poſſible for us to 
become now, upon other motives. than the fure proſ- 
pet of utter extermination, as heartily martial 
28 in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne. 
The longer any nation cultivate the arts of peace, 
lo much the more averſe from war, muſt they, by 
the very neceflity of human nature, continually 
become. .The, more complecel alf Europe i is civi- 


lized ; 
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lized; ſo muehꝭ the more impoſſible, muſt it fi} 
be for: a natidn of mere ſoldiers like the ancient 
Romans to ariſe, and maintain themſelves in the 
midſt: of it. Britain can yet furniſi ſoldiers for 
oo but it muſt {tH} become: lefs-and leſs able to 

do ſo, unleſs civility: ſhall bei ſuddenly effaced from 
among us. Where there ino condition of, life 
known, ſave that of farmers; living wholly: upon 
articles of home - production and home manufac- 


ture; the ſurplus population produced in every ſuc. | 


ceſlive generation, camiot eafily be diſpoſed of, other. 
wiſe than by emigration, or by their going into the 
army to be ble off." Where labour is ſubdivided 
into innumerable tradgy and profeſſions, and luxu- 
ry is foſtered, and commerce is eagerly purſued; 
'z man has à thouſand chdices to take whether for 
amuſement, or for earning his ſubſiſtence; and the 
life of a ſoldier is a laſt ſnift to which he can rare- 
ty be driven unleſs by EA of folly, guilt 
prnnifortan. iber nw 

>|! Beſides, that part of nation's wealth, that can 
pe uſed for the donſumption of war, is not 'aug- 
mented in proportion to the augmentation of the 
whole national capital. Whatever is laid out 
-vpott. the eſtabliſhments of, luxury, of agriculture, 
of manufactures; whatever is derived from the 
peaceful proſebution of trade; all that conſiſt 
merely in paper. money; all that conſiſts in the 
elearneſs and happy cuntral connexion of: the 
channels of commercial intercourſe; is, by Its 
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nature, incapable) of being turned to the uſes-of 
war. The ſyſtem of funding might ſeem, at firſt; 
to threaten to render nations more reſtleſsly war- 
like, by opening up a new and inexbauſtible ſource 
for the ſupply of the expences of military enter- 
prizei. Its actual and neceffary operation has been 
far different, It ſubjected the military ſpirit of the 
Britiſh nation to a new controul of commerce, and 
of induſt ry, by which it was neceſſary that wars 
houtd-itt the iſfus be rendered both! Jeſs frequent, 
and far leſs waſteful and deſtructive in their effects, 
than they had anciently been. The diration: 4 


war it how ulmaſt completely ſachſect do tbe controut. of | 


the monted nun. They themſelves are controuled as 
to their advances of money; by the ſtate of public 
opinion; and % the -gquaitityi of the witeproduced 
conſumption or utireturned expottatibn which the war 
occaſions. - The greater Expence too at which war 
is now \inavoidably carried on- In the letying of 
ſoldiers, in clothing, feeding, and tranſporting 


them from place to place, in ammunitian; artille- 


ty, fleets, and fortifications; tends powerfully, and 
on every ſucceſſixe yeat more and more powerfully, 
to horten the duration, and to ſuppreſs the rentw- 
al of wars. Formerly, the fabric of the wealth, in- 
duſtry, and commerce of Britain, was mud - wall⸗ 
ed, turf. covered cottage, ſo low: that it could not 


be eaſily injured; but ſo ſimple and mean, that we 
might view its ruin without a ſighs becauſe we 


could 
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could, ii hvdr; Febuild'tr” more Ipheious, ſtrong, 


and ct diene than it had been before.” ' Now, 


it is an immenſe palace of glaſs, incomparably fair 
and beautiful; but ſubſea to be deſtroyed eden hy 


the impulſe of a pebble, Land, if once deſtroyed, 
impoſſible to be by any art reſtored.--Befides; the 


very erronedus ideas generally prevalent” concert. 


ing the nature and effects of national debt, and of 


| paper-money in general; however miſtaken in theit 


origin; operate upon public opinion with à ſure 
and real efficacy, Which renders the commercial 


wealth of the nation, much leſs eaſily, and in a much 
fmaller e applicable to the purpoſes of war, 
than it otherwiſe might be. 

To theſe confiderativris, evincing, how limited 
the Britiſh government miſt have been, at the 
commencement of the preſent war, in their power 
of lon "ſupporting its expenditure, and of apply- 
ing to that uſe, the actual wealth of the empire: 
We mult add yet another, in reſpect to a conco- 
mitant cauſe of efficacy eminently powerful. The 
oppoſition between the two parties, —thoſe who ur- 
ged the government to engage 1 in the war, and 
thoſe whO by every contrivance ſtrove to withhold 
us from! it; was ſo nearly equal, that nothing but 
ſpeedy ſuccefs' could" be expected to maintain to 
the former, tlie power of directing public opinion. 
The party adverſe to the war, if of leſs oſtenſible 


conſequence i in the ſtate, were, however, more ac- 
tive, 


oe %. 
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tire more reſolute to ſcurn all the ordinary reſ- 
taints, more ready to puſh the accompliſhment 
of their wiſhes, at the riſk of all the deareſt and 
moſt eſſential imereſts of the ſociety! to whichi 
they belonged. It was eaſily to be foreſeen, that 
while this furious, rabid, deſperate party were buſy 
within the nation; misfortune would much fooner 


produce its uſual effect of turning the general voice 


ft the authors of the war. If for the fafery 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, it had been neceſſary to 
um the government with that extraordinary force 
which it demands only for the condutd of wur 
nuch more neceſſary was it, that this extraordi- 
nary force ſhould be well huſbanded; that even 

that waſte of the means of war ſhould be Slicitoul 
y avoided, which might, in other - cjrcuniſtanees, 
be incurred, without bringing in its train, ruin e- 
qually terrible, and equally ſure. It was not diffi- 
cult to foreſee, from the manner in which public o- 
pinion was tempeſted by contending ſtorms'; that 


the war, if unfucceſsful on the part of Britain, would 


dring both from within and from without, ſuch 
dangers to the Britiſh conſtitution, as had rarely 
before affailed it. - This alſo was a conſideration 


hey drew the ſword from its ſheath, and bade the. 


rumpet ſound the firſt alarm. This limited their 
powers, ined erirped their r extergith, more fatally 


5 {han 


dat might well make government tremble, while 


EN 


than ever did an empty ereaſury, ot che - Vat 
pwilic Welt. 50 2197970 23 | 
"Fs, eee this decline of whe mille 
ſpirit among the inhabitants of Britain; notwith. WI 
ſtanding theſe qualities in the nature of out aug, WM + 
mented wealth, rendering it not eaſily applicable Ml ! 
to the purpoſes of warfare j in ſpite of that angry, 
uncertain temper in à part of che nation, which 
ſeemed to threaten ruin to the Conſtitution, as tit 
inevitable eonfequenee of a ſuecefsleſs and ditgnce 
ful war : Still We wanted not money for the pro. 
ſecution ef all that wätfüre which appeared nece. 
ſary— to reſt6rethe domeſtic tranquility of a diſtrae. 
ted kiogdom - ſupport the authority of the ac 
Ew of nations, —to preſerve that by 
_nee6f-power in Europe, without which, all in 
ſtates and kingdoms might” be in: danger of bein 
Nrullowed up by the anibition of one, —to mait- 
tain that pre Eh¹mence among tlie nations, to which 
Britain had happily attained; ani which both out 
trus intereſts, and a not ungenerous national pride 
Muſt ever render! Britons anxious not to loſe- 
to indulge thoſe ſentiments of humanity which 
taoght ds to pity; to ſuccour, and with kindh 
outſtretehed ayms, to ſtrive to raiſe up—the prol 
trate fortunes of fallen greatneſs. Had that grand 
alliance into which we were invited, been, indeed, 
duely cempacted into one body; had it been ang} I 
e by ſome one great ſoul fitted, like a Mar zppe 
8 borough 
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ck borough,» to give one undivided deſign and direc- 
tion to all its movements; had its different mem- 


10 bers heen capable of riſing to that elevation of po- 


ih. litical virtue from which their views, their hopes, 
ve. WM their wiſhes. ſhayld have been turned upon nought 
ble but the general good of Europe and of mankind z 
ory, Wl had they been capable of due fortitude in occaſion- 
dich WY al adverfity, of becoming moderation in ſucceſs: 
thi It would have been as impoſſible for them to fail 
acs. of the accomplimment of whatever they could 
pro- Wl reaſonably and juſtly deſire in reſpect to France, 
cel. un for weakneſs to cruſn ſtrength, as for cowardice 
rac to triumph over valour; as for fatuity to over- 
reach genius and wiſdom. Long, long before the 
tb. military fire, the wealth, or the loyalty of Britons 
uin could have been exhauſted; even a moderate ex- 
ine ertion of military and political talents might be ex- 
pected to accompliſh all that was to be deſired in 
the preſent war. Our national ability for war was 
not great; but, it was fully adequate to all the ex- 
ertions required of it. If the war, as. 1 hope 1 
laye irrefragably proved, was not unjuſt nor un- 
neceſſary; neither was the Britiſh nation in cir- 
cumſtances rendering it impoſſible for them to o- 
bey the dictates of reaſon and common peer 
and r tee te tr nb 57h 


m. Wo 
+*k 


W. The Epe when his palled and . 
Mat zppetite in unable to reliſh the dainties that over- 
ougdß ß load 


1 2 1 


load his table, is ſometimes heard to. exclaim with 
a vulgarity of language, befitting his underſtanding 
and his habits of life; God feuds meat ; e. 
Devil ſendi us cooks /—- Comparing the cauſes upon 
which we engaged in the preſent war, and the mean; 
which, as a nation, we poſſeſſed to enſure us ſyc, 
ceſs in it, —with the manner in which it has been, 
on our part and on the part of our allies, condud. 
ed; we ſhall unhappily find ourſelves provoked, 
with a thouſand times ©juſter , reaſon, to utter, in 
gagony of ſoul, an exclamation not unlike to that 
of the Epicure : If Cod gives us national wealth, 
and national enzrgics ; It is certainly no other than 
the Demon of folly or of miſchief, who fends u; M. 
ver 1 What a long, long liſt of follies, of &. 
rours, of crimes committed by the miniſterial coi. 
duQors of -the-preſent war againſt France; will MW co 
not a review of it call up before us, in horrible WM tak 
proceſſion; terrifying, provoking, afflicting, fa W ne 
more than the ghoſtly train exhibited to the won WM | 
dering Gulliver, in the magic palace of the gover f 
nor of Glubdubdrib?—Have they not hurried us into 
a ſituationin which, like the luckleſs fowler to whon 
the ſuſpending cord has broken on the higheſt pre. 
cipice of $t Kilda, we ſeem, as it were, to hang by 
the graſp of a ſlender twig, or of ſome faintly ju 
ting point of a rock, over roaring billows and: 
craggy beach, ten thouſand fachoms deep, be 
neath = v #-þ £7" va Lo 
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My accuſation againſt thoſe Powers who 
tre pariics in the grand alliance, is, that, in an 


orerweening confidence in their united ſtrength, 
they conceived prejects and views of ambition 
highly extravagant, imprudent, and unjuſt. To 
prevent one- half of the French nation from rob- 
bing, butchering, or baniſhing the other, under 
the pretence of reform; To vindicate the injured 
authority of -thoſe laws by which the public inter- 
courſe of the European nations had long been re- 
zulated; Jo guard and ſupport that balance of 
power among its different ſtates, which appeared 
indiſpenfibly neceſſary to the general peace and 
proſperity of Europe: Theſe were the ouly 7 
and reqſanable purpoſes with which this war could 
be undertaken or proſecuted. But, inſtead of being 
content to act upon theſe, no ſooner had the allies 
taken up arms, than the conqueſt and diſmember- 
ment of France, the abſolute deſtruction of all who 
bad taken part with the French reformers; the re- 
ſtoration of abſolute manarchy-more- deſpotic than 
before, in the ſpoiled kingdom; became the avow- 
ed objects to which all their meaſures of policy 
aud war fare were haughtily directed. Forgetting 
thoſe, principles wh ich could alone authoriſe hem 


to take up axmg, they quickly imitated that politi- 


cal guilt which they had vowed to chaſtiſe. Scorn- 
ing every maxim of ſober policy, they propoſed-to 
«compli what all the examples of hiſtary proved 
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to be impoſſible without other means than they pol. 
ſeſſed. One can hardly ſay, which is to be wondered 
at the moſt-, their guilt in propoſing to alter the ef. 
tabliſhed balance of power in Europe, and to exalt 
the regal power of the European monarchies to def. 
potiſm,—or their folly in fancying, that, with the 
means which they poſſeſſed, and in the circum. 
ſtances in which they were ſituate, it might he 
poſſible for them to accompliſh purpoſes ſo wick. 
ed? Hitherto right and juſtice had been on the 
ſide of the enemies of France. Henceforth, the 
French and the allies were guilty alike. The war 
has, from this time, been on both ſides, nothing but Ml A 


murther, robbery, madneſs, folly, a wanton waſte 0 
of human life, and of all that providence beftoys £ 
to ſuſtain and make it happy. To this guilt out Fr 
miniſters made us parties. How long ſhall it be, ere 15 
the vengeance of an injured people deſcend—con, 7 
flitutionally—upon the heads of thoſe miniſters of by 


death and miſchief ? 

2. The ſecond charge which I feel myſelf com. 
pelled to bring againſt the Allies, and particularly 
againſt the miniſters of the Britiſh government, is, 
that they began to quarrel among themſelves for 
the diviſion of the ſpoil, when they ought to have 
been fighting for it againſt the enemy. The mes 
fures which were taken, after the battle of Nerwin- 
den and Dumourier's defection from the cauſe of 
his maſters, are but too well remembered. Why 
did the Engliſh, the Auſtrian, and the Pruſſian ar. 


mies 
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mies act with ſo little of wiſe concert, while they 
pretended to fight with united arms and counſels ? 
Themisfortunes of the Britiſh arms before Dunkirk; 
the ſhameful miſmanagement of thoſe advantages 
which were put into our hands at Toulon ; innu- 
merable other incidents which happened ere Spain 
and Pruſſia had yet detached themſelves from the 
combination; evince that the Allies were more a- 
fraid of one another than of the French ; and in 
truth, ſerved the cauſe of the French, in the moſt 
effectual manner, by thwarting each other's views, 
oppoling one another's intereſts, refuſing each to 
fight leſt the others ſhould: reap the fruits of the 
victory, ſtriving all to throw the burthen upon one 
another, and to engroſs each all the advantages, 
Of this childiſh policy, our Britiſh miniſters of- 
ten ſuffered Britain to be the dupe and the victim. 
By acting, as well as the other allies, in its ſpirit, 
they appear to have often upon the moſt critical 
occaſions, confounded all counſel, and fruſtrated 
the ſucceſs of the moſt promiſing undertakings. 
While Mr P—t looked, and ſpoke, and moved in 
the Houſe of Commons,—as if he had been the 
deſtroying angel, ſent by heaven's command, ta ride 
in the whirlwind, and direct the florm. of ſacred 
rengeance againſt guilty France: He, on the con- 
trary, in his actual intercourſe with the Allies, car- 
ried himſelf no otherwiſe than might a dunghill- 
iy who ſhould undertake to conduct an ill-affoci- 
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n 
ared company of waſps, wild. bees, and gad. flies. 
to rob the hive of an induſtrious n of 
working Dees.” my | 
3. The third crime againſt the n with 
which it is impoſſible, ' when one reviews'the tran. 
'faQions of this war, not to charge thoſe who were 
the miniſterial directors of it on the part of Great 
Britain; conſiſts in their having ſelected the com. 
manders of the armies ; not from a due conſiders. 
tion of military talents and experience; but in 
compliance with the influence--of Cabal;--and of the 
power of this or that candidate and his friends, in 
the Houſe of Commons, or in the Royal Cloſet. By 
what other quality, ſave daring conſtitutional vn. 
lour, did the Britiſh officers and ſoldiers diſtinguiſh 
themſelves on the Continent ? Is it not notorions, 
that the conduct of our Britiſh commanders was 
not approved by the moſt eminent and the moſt 
experienced officers in the Auſtrian and Pruſſian ſer. 
vice? Pray, is there any royal way for acquiring (kil 
and experience in military affairs? Why was Lord 
Chatham not removed from the admiralty, until 
after our trade had fuffered ſo ſeverely from an 
enemy who' poſſeſſed ſcarcely any navy that deler- 
ved the name? | a 
4. The fourth charge which, in the name d 
their country, I would urge againſt thoſe miniſter 
who have reduced Britain to her preſent humilia 
tion, is; that, in the whole conduct of the wat, 
| they 
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they have betrayed a want of enlarged, comprehen- 


five intelligence; an incapacity of that Argus. eyed 


vigilance which the time and their duties required; 


an inability to chuſe.the weakeſt ſides on which to 


make an impreſſion upon the foe, to ſeize the hap- 


pieſt ſeaſons, to proportion the means to the end, to 
do juſtice by a due exertion of policy to the valour 
of our ſoldiers and ſailors, — and then to preſerve 
conqueſts when made, at the ſmalleſt poſſible ex- 
pence, and yet with the moſt perfect ſecurity. 
Genius, wiſdom, prudence that need fear no ſur- 
prize, a magnanimous patriotiſm capable of ſacri- 
ficing health, time, the care of fortune, every pri- 
vate enjoyment, even life itſelf, to concern and 


watchfulneſs for the public welfare ;—theſe quali- 


ties, theſe exertions, I at leaſt ſnould never have 
expected from a P— or a D-—. Yet, a merchant 


* 


rarely employs a clerk who is not a tolerable maſ- 
ter of the ordinary practice of book-keeping ; a 
farmer wiſhes his ſervant to be a good ploughman, 
although he may not be ſkilled in all the improve- 
ments of modern agriculture ; and it might have 
been ſuppoſed, that the men who were in this criſis 
ſeated at the helm of the government, ſhould not be 
altogether deſtitute of common ability, knowledge, 
and diſeretion. But, why were the Weſt Indies 
to be in a manner conquered twice? How many 
thouſands of lives have been conſumed amid pre- 
parations for, Welt Indian expeditions, on the very 

voyage 
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voyage thither, by the fatal rage of that pernicious 
climate? Whence comes it, that although our 
fleets are every where victorious, yet neither our 
trade nor our coaſts are tolerably protected? Hoy 
could Mr Pitt ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon, 
and betrayed by that ſcoundrel De Puiſaye, who 
had, before, betrayed every party he had been 
connected with? Why was the inſurrection in La 


endes turned to ſo ſmall account towards the def. 


truction of the internal power of the fegicide 
French ? How came it, that, with all the advan. 
tages which a Britiſh miniſtry could not but pol. 
ſeſs, for the acquiſition of the information neceſ. 
ſary to direct the expedition to Quiberon; that 
expedition failed, becauſe every thing was found 
in 2 ſituation abſolutely contrary to what muſt 
have been neceſſary to give the enterprize ſucceſs? 
Riſes not the ſhade of Sombreuil, at times, among 
thoſe fiends of remorſe and terrour which cannot 
but diſturb thy dreams, O P— ! whenever thou 
art not abſolutely drenched in a ſot's potion of 
port ?—lIreland ! Did not that ſpeech, and thoſe de. 
tails which Mr Dundas had ſo boaſtingly promiſed, 
—Did they not prove that Goyernment had taken 
preciſely all means, except the reaſonable and proper 
ones, to intercept a French fleet, and guard Ireland 

from invaſion ? | WL 
5. I would not willingly urge theſe men too far, 
on the ſide of naval and military enterprize. They 
may 


1 


may ſay, that they want the neceſſary knowledge; 
that the winds, the tides ; that diſeaſe, the miſcon- 
duct of ſubaltern commanders, accidents in regard 
to the ſupply of proviſions, an imperfection of in- 
telligence, that could not be foreſeen, detected, or 
remedied ; have occaſioned at leaſt ſome mall 
part of thoſe miſchiefs which we here aſcribe to 
them. They may ſay fo; for, what will loqua- 
cious men like them, callous to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
not dare to ſay?—Yet, whatever they ſay, ſhall 
not ſave them from impeachment, —ſhall not fave 
them from expiating, as far as blood worthleſs as 
theirs can expiate,—the death of thoſe thouſands 
of brave Britons whom their incapacity, negli- 
gence,. and wickedneſs have hurried prematurely 
to the grave ! No; they ſhall never eſcape; unleſs 
Heaven in its anger, ſhould permit them to diſap- 
point our vengeance by firſt accompliſhing the 
deſtruction of the BRITISH consTITUTION |—— 


—But, their miſconduct in the management of the 
internal government, has been even more inexcuſ- 
ably u icked and abſurd, than their exploits as mi- 
niſters at war. 

Thoſe general aſſociations of perſons calling them- 
ſelves FRIENDS To THE PEOPLE, were, at common 
law, illegal, and even diametrically oppoſite to the 
very fundamental principles of the BRirisH coN- 
fTITUT1ON 3 which can permit no political aſſem- 
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blies ; that are andefined and unacknowledged h) 
the letter of the law; and whoſe deliberations f maj 
have a tendency to thivart: and overawe the p pro- 
ceedings of its Parliaments, br the Tegaladiminifirs 
tion of the executive Govertiment. But, to oppoſe 
thoſe aſſociations, what did our Gotham. bred mini 
ters? Why, they ſet up counter. aſſociations under 
the direction of 4 creature '6f the hame of Reevei, 
and of a long etcetera of other nameleſs beings in 
Scotland and in England. Now, before all who 
truly underſtand the political law of Scotland and 
England ! before the Britiſh nation! before the Ml « 
world !—I actuſe thefe miniſters of having, n Ml 2 
this, —whether ignorantly or miſchievouſly, it mat. p 
ters not, committed an att of heinous "REASONS H. il 1 
gainſt the Britiſh Conti tütion-. What! have we Ml fo 
hanged ſome, baniſhed ötliers, impriſoned more, ¶ th 
reduced multitudes to the condition of the Quaker“ an; 
dog; for the fake of our "Conſtitution? ? And thall we {May 
ſuffer a Pt and 7 Ds to eſcape Are we in Min; 
degd"the deſcendents of thoſe who brought Empſon WW Ye: 
and Dudfey to the ſcaffold? Who hanged A Cochran plai 
aud a Hommil over Lawler: bridge? Who cut 1 
Rizzio in pieces, even in the preſence-chatrber 
of his royal miſtfeſfs ? 

6. I accuſe theſe men of degrading the authority 
of the Crown,” and the m ajeſty of public juſtice in 
the eyes 'of the Britiſh nation, oy bringing perfor 
to trial Jor” crimes, of the actual perpetration Voor, 


which, they y could produce no litisfaQory evidence 
in 
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in what light, Bray, is it the intention of the Bri- 
8 7 Conſtitution, that. the ſovereign, in all appeals 
„ e public juſtice, Would ſtill appear to the na- 
LY don! Does it nat endeavour to repreſent him, as 
if. the living image of the laws and the 1e 
n aeſt dizinely facred, and. ipyiolable in his per- 
„bn and character? amnipoent in his power; be- 
in cauſe he is ſuppoſed incapable. ” abuſing ot tranſ⸗ 
ho grefſng thoſe. laws of which he i is the guardian, 
in WM and in ſome; ſort the dal repręſentati ue; and de- 
the caule, while he obleryes them, all their authority, 
in al the ſovereignty. af the ſtate, neceſſarily accom- 
nat. panics, his every, act? juſt, merciful, Low to pu- 
L. niſh; almoſt As. that God, whale benignity. i 18 the 
de fountain of all happineſs, whole refitude has hxed 
ore, ¶ the limits between virtue and yice, between felicity 
ert nd miſery, whole. unſpeakable compaſſion fill de- 
Juen the puniſhment of the wicked, tall they find it 
/ in. Jin the natural effects of their vices and crimes ?— 
pin es, it is in this light, that che Britiſh Conſtitution 
iran I plainly means to exhibit the Britiſh ] to the 
ut: reſpect and attachment of bis ſubjects. But, you, 
uber - and D—— have, for as much as in you lies, 
aboured to ſhew our gracious ſoyereign to us, in 
he light of a weak, impotent, ſuſpicious, torture- 
oring, deathedealing tyrant; capable of deſcending 
o the practice of a thouſand mean arts againſt his 
poor, erring ſubjeQs ; and, O ſhame to greatneſs ! 
ompelled to deſcend to 28 vain The ſpirit 
i of 


1 vo 1} 
of the Conftitutibn; the very idea of kingly dignity- 
require, that the ſovereign oda be abſolutely in. 
capable of all artifice; falfehöbd, difgulſe! To hiv. 
recourſe to theſe, muſt neceffarily imply the want 
of that forte, chat wüldom, that bens Fnity Which 
are involved in any notfons' we can 5 of the 
character 6f majeſty. But, miniſters worthy 
to have graced the cburt of tn !=by the his 
you, employed, by tlie falſe afarriis'you have exc. 
ed, by the frivolous f pretences on which you have 
infictured trials for treaſon and edition, by the r. 
diculous diſcomfiture of alt 3 your prime underta. 
Kings i in this wa ;—have Gifgraced and degraded 
Jour ſoyereign in the eyes of his ſubje&s,' much 
more, than he could have been diſgraced and deprad. 
ed by all the. arts and all the rage of the avowed 
enemies to ingly power. With you for his mi. 
niſters, he could not Poff I have, till this day, re 
tained, the attachment of any part of the nation; 
. were it not that be is _utiiverfally believed to be in 
His private life, the 4 very bet nan within his domi 
nions; and did we not recolle&, that the meaneſ. 
the molt malignant, and the moſt ſtupid of dnn, 
a0. as inſtruments even of the will of the all-perfet 
God! 4 You have, i in the whole train of your condud 
in regard to theſe ſuſpicions, accuſations, trials, and 
aequlttals for treafon and ſedition —atually been 
guilty of v virtual treaſon, yourſelves, of that crime 
which i is in the law bf Scotland, denominated le 
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fing-makings. But, it cannot ſurely be long, till an 
injured; ſovereign, ſhall 1 baniſh you. from his pre- 
ſence. and | his,cqunculs ; and ſhall indicate himſelf 
in the eyes of the nation, by inflicting i in fyll-mea- 
ſure, the Nen puniſhment of your crimes! 


7. Iaccuſe t wicked miniſters of the ſame 


guilt and folly, in adviſing the / ſu oſpenſe fon of the 
Habeas Corpus, in producing the 209 famous acts, 
in protecting that infamous libel againſt the Britiſh 
Conſtitution which, was ſaid to be the compoſition 
of their cxeature Reeves. When they propoſed 
the ſuſpenſion o of the Habeas Corpus act, they could 
give none of thoſe reaſons for the meaſure, upon 
which alone, it could be conſtitutionally adopted : 


Suſpicious, and pretended fears, were, 2 all they had 


to plead; The event has ſhewn, that their ſuſpi- 
cions were groundleſs ; that their fears were but 
pretence a The meaſure being thus unneceſſary, 


was in its adviſers criminal, —As to the Two Acrs; 


ſomething was no doubt neceſſary to anſwer the 
end to Which they were directed. But, nothing 
more unconſtitutional, more ineffectual than they, 
could poſſibly have been adopted; nothing fitter to 
conjure up a ſilent ſtorm, which may be unforeſeen, 
till it ſhall burſt upon us at once, terrible as the 


final diſſolution of the world.— Af to that caitiff's 


Thoughts on Government,. ſo far as it is innocently 
competent for me to ſay ſo, after the reſult of the 


crown-proſecution,---l aſſert, that the pamphlet 
mige 
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mu have hecn compoſed with intentions of tres. 
ſon, againſt the Commons of England: The © 
lemn, parliamentary. trial of the authory if it had 
ended in his condemnation; would have added 
conſiderable new ſtability to the Britiſſi Gonſtiiu. 
tion; and would ſhave heen ſin Marly ſerviceable 
. the peguliar circumſtances of the times. l 
is inconceivable, to hat à degree, the detection 
of the treaſonable; doctrines. in that work, andi tlie 
ſubſequent, tergivezſatian of «miniſters in regard do 


it ; operated, to impreſs the nation unfavourablyin | 


regard to the conduQ,. eile. _ views ink 
Aae eee 01 fr d Ig! 
3, IQBLAND») n, bs ended bi honed at TP 
jeg. of alarmed, attention to every patriotic: mem · 
ber af the Nritiſn tate. The? political depreſſion: 
of. the Iriſh Roman Catboliae, made them impatient 
under the government gb a; Britin Cabinet and a. 
Britiſh King. ;-: The Pr: riam diſſenters of Ire. 
| land were infected with 1 ſpirit of republicaniſm 
more intemperatę than even the wildeſt whiggiſm 
of their forefathers:7 Exanꝭ of the Churob.of-Enge. 
land Proteſtant intereſt of Ireland, a very confide- 
rable proportion were: difatisfied with that Berei- 
ford cabal which; had dong: held the principal 
influence in their adminiſtration- The diſtant 
noiſe of the Frengh Revelation had ſtruck the ears 
of the opprxlſed in Ire land, th an impulſe which 


. them ready io hurſt aſun don their fetteraa bad 
affected 
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afeted therpliticalh abi chedywity an encburaging 
„Weh thretendd to aride thetn into other ex- 
l ceſſes) The nations character of the-whale-Irifh 
people, vas fut ae cou not but give dccafion to 
. vs to feat frotn ihoſe varies ſpirits, al unfriendly 
e toBritain;-conſequetices the moſtlalar ming to our 
f 

it 


power in Ireland the moſt dangertus to the ele 
| ſyſtem of our national ſtrength. re 
e In theſe cireumſt andes what did dur Britti mi- 
0 niſtry+ To ſhew the Tri nation; that they knew 
n bow to- ſatisfy their wiſhes in a Lord Lieutenant, 
and to redreſs their grievances; they ſent them 
Earl Fitzwilliam. Then to convince the Iriſh, 
that they meant only to embitter inſult, and 
augment” the =1welght of oppreſſion, where re- 
dreſs had deen expected; they recalled” Earl Fitz. 
william; at che very moment when he had begun 
to make the Nation happy; and ſent Earl Cam: * 
den, the meſſenger of their folly tyranny, and ca- 
price. The natural confequences enſüed! Eatt 
Camden is ſaid to be u nbblettuii of taleuts, and f 
an excellent private ehatacter. Yet, the main body 0 
of the Iriſſ nation Would not have Hit to rule 
orer them. No longer expeding redtefs of their 
grievances, the great mafs of the Iriſſi commonalty 
nt bare in many parts of the ifland, been ever fince 
n rfractory to all povernment; ' /The' tonfpiraty of © 
ch defenderiſm has been detected in vaim; for it has 
ad not been difappointed and deſtrbyed. The Iriffi 
ed have 
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have moſt, probably,,from the North of the idang, 
entered into traitorous correſpondence. with the 
French. A military force which might be ſuf. 
cient-to conquer new kingdoms for his majeſty, i; 
found neceſſary to kerp his good Iriſh-ſubjeQs, even 
but imperfectly faithful to his allegiance. We dread, 
every ſucceſſive day, the news from Ireland, as if 
they were news from hell. In the North of lie- 
land, revolutionary inſurrection is- all but general 
begun. The lriſh are formidable to us, as enemies. 
That kingdom is in a condition in which Govern, 
ment know not well how topact concerning it, 
They. date not yield; they cannot maintain their 
ſway. Such are the effects of the councils gf P., 
2—8, and B- aH -d, in reſpect to the- govern- 
ment of Ireland; ſo important, ſo conſiderable 3 
portion of his majeſty's dominions.— This alſo-ſhall 
ſwell the catalogue of -grimes for which they mull 
render an account in the day of impeachment. 
9. For Ix nr A, the Preſident of the Board of Con- 
troul may be conſidered to he the official miniſter, 
The Marquis of Cornwallis, by the prudence of his 
adminiſtration in India, lately exalted thejauthori- 
ty, and confirmed the reputation of the Britiſh go- 
vernment. His ſucceſs in the war againſt - Tipps 
Serb, added new glory to our arms, and nes 
ſtrength to our military eſtabliſhment in that coun- 
try. By the lucrative commerce, which we carr) 


on with India; by the ſpoils we pillage from abe 
Indian 
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Indian territories under our dominion ; by the field 
which India afforde, of rapidly.enriching employ- 
went, to our youth who although ſuperior to ruſ- 
tic MAbour; yet cannot be provided for, in the libe- 
ral profeſſions at home; by theſe and other advan- 
tages which we derive from our power and poſſeſ- 
ſions in India; The wiſe and vigilant adminiſtration 
of this power and theſe poſſeſſions, is rendered a 
matter of infinite importance, among the other 
concerns of the general government of the Britiſh 
Empire. Whythen have D------s and his fellows been 
fuffered to make india in ſome ſorty the province, 
the proconſulate, the private eſtate of a few unde- 
ſerving families? Why are the whole concerns of 
the Eaſt India Company, and the whole buſineſs of 
the interference of Government to eontroul and re- 
gulate thoſe concerns, converted merely into an en- 
gine of undue parliamentary influence to ſupport 
2 D-—s and 'a Pt in office; and into à ſource 


of wealth*with' which their minions and depen- 


dents are to be, unjuſtly, and alone of all the na- 
tlon, enriched? Why is the conſtitutional con- 


troul of Government over the Eaſt India Company, 


exerciſed alſo for the purpoſetof ruining that Com- 
pany in their commercial character, by making them 
contribute above their powers, to aid and counte- 
nance a weak and wicked miniſtry amid their fi- 


nancial embarraſſments ? Is it not notorious, that, 


the Company's government in India; in conſe- 
. of quence 
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e che derangement in che Rae of heit 
own revenues, and of that additiaaal weight which 
has been throwrhupon: their, ſhoulderg 3. are at this 
moment, redueed.to-ſhifts the molt pitiful, diſ ict. 
ſing, and diſgraceſul, for the purpgls,.of railing 
money by loan ? But, the army he;army of In. 
dia! From time immemoxial, that nine gountry 
has been oppreſſed: — ponels, mi wil; 
tary. The. Tartar, the Mongul, the Rajaput 
ſoldiers have for many centuries been jaccuſtomed 
to-opprefs commerce and labour z-and by turns 
to follow, to betray; ang ta aſſaſſinate their 
own commanders. Having in a, merely mercan- 
tile character, made themſelves ſorereigns of. A 

wide territory; our Eaſt. India Company. were 

ſoon compelled to ſorm a vaſt military eſtabliſh 
ment, conſiſting in part of European, and in 
part of native Indian ſoldiers- A very; ſcnall por 
tion of common ſenſe and reflection, might have 
been fuſſicient to convince the merchant Lords of 
Briciſh Indiay hat the-ſoldiers and officers of mh 
; — mere — inferjoriy 
of rank and emobhumenis, by which they were de. 
preſſed beneath the condition of the civil. and com: 
mercial ſervants of the Company. It might have 
deen eaſily foreſeen, that the. Nxitiſh oſnicers of the 
Company s army, would. not long patiently ſubmit 
to thoſe rifadvantages. as to military rauk and the 
proſpect of — in which they were placed 


in 
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in cbmpbrifom with the military officers in the 
King's ſet uce? But, above” all; was it not to be 
fly foreleen, that f great an army; ſo variouſiy 


compoſed, and ñnding themſelves neceſſary as well for 
the government, as for the external defence of the 
Colpany*s dominions; would -foon be encouraged 
to dd What all former Indian armies had done; to 
- all allegiance to their haughty maſters; ine 
$ for themſelves alone, that country which 
1958 — kitherto oppreſſed for others? All theſe 
things might have been eaſily foreſeen and in part 
provided againſt, by any perſon tolerably acquaint- 
ed With the nmlitary hiſtory of the world, with the 
general hiſtory of India, with the grand principles 
in the character of human nature. For ſome time, 
the miſeries and the diſcontents of the Company's 
forces" in India, have been rapidly proceeding to 
giyx ther full effect. Now, what has the Preſident 
of the Board of Controulß done, in this affair, du- 
ning alk this time? He bas ſlighted remonſtrance; 
quaſhedꝰ the attempts of others to provide timely 
remedics ; applied partiab meaſures to relieve the 
niſcries complained of which were mote unſatis- 
faory than if nothing at all had been done, — be- 
cauſe they cut off the hope of full gratification 
and redrefs; he has gloſſed over the matter with 
falſe prerences, Before the Britiſi public; and has 
at laſt brought the greater part of the forces in 
the Company's niiktar y eſtabliſment, into a tem- 
Wie di Yo! d NN orc per 
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per in which their faithful ſervices: cannot be mor, 
canſidently depended upon, than if they were in a 
fate of actual xebellion. They feeltheirwrongs; they 
feel their ſtrength;; they have before them the ex, 
ample of tha ſoldiers of all the former military el. 
tabliſhments of Hindooſtan. Can it be ſuppoſed 
poſſible for the Company's government, now, 1 
ſatisfy them otherwiſe than by making them their 
maſters ? D. 8 has been long fince warned of 
this; particularly by the exertions of Generil 
Smith in the Houſe of Commons, to procure ſati. 
fackion in due time, to the Indian army. But, his 
voice was ſtill. in reſpect to the matter; Peace, 
peace / while there wa- no peace / And now, in the 
very criſis af the fate of . Britain, he has brought 
the Indian army into a humour in which it cannat 
be doubted, but at the firſt moment of our knoun 
weaknefs, they will haſten to revolt, and to raviſt 
our boaſted, Indian poſſe ſſions from us. Mbat car: 
I for the bouſe?. ſaid the Iriſhman, I am but @ lodger! 
Mr D—s's patriotiſm is ſufficiently capable of 
making itſelf eaſy with a ſimilar reflection! 

10. For SCOTLAND: alſo, this man may be 6 
garded as, in ſome meaſure, the proper, official mb 
niſter. A Scotchman himſelf, he might be ex 
pected to have ſome knowledge of the intereſis d 
his own country, and ſome reſpect to its welfare 
How comes it, then, that he has laboured willow 
ſuch malicious aſſiduity, and ſo ſucceſsfully, to ſu Hur 

5 ven 
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tert its riſing proſpetity? Of all the great manu- 
ſactures of Scotland, the Diſtillery was the moſt 


IF 

hey cloſely connected with agriculture; and was, at one 
ex: time, perhaps the molt! thriving. Tue \brewery 
of, bad been long before engtoſſed by great capita- 
ofed hits in England, with whom the Scots durſt not 


attempt: competition. The Di/illery; not being 
pre· occupied, might yet be attempted in Scotland. 
lt vas a manufacture moſt happily adapted to pro- 
mote the advancing improvement of the country. 
When there was abundance of grain, the Diſilleriet 


bi prefented an excellent market to the farmer. En- 
eace, couraged by the ready ſale he found; and the high 
1 the prices he received, the farmer returned to tillage 


and:manuring and improvement of all ſorts, with 
tenfold alacrity. It was much better to export 
our ſurplus grain in the form of a ſpititous liquor, 


aui than in its natural ſtate. In home: conſumption, 
cart Whiſky exploded the uſe of brandy, gin, and vari- 


ous other foreign liquors. When there was a de- 
ficiency of grain, the legiſlature, could at any time 
ſuſpend the operation of the Dſiller ies for a ſeaſon. 
Nothing, in ſhort, could be more admirably a- 
dapted to promote the agricultural proſperity of 
catland. Adminiſtration ſaw this. They inſtant- 
y ſet themſelves to load the Scottiſh: Di/tilleries: 


fare Nrith a taxation from time to time increaſed; till it 
willow amounts nearly to an abſolute prohibition. 


D ub Pur Agriculture has felt,--will long feel--the blow. 
ven But, 
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But, the ſiend- like malignity of D-——$'s, mind 


has been gratifie c 23 
The Segttiſh laws againſt fedition:.and, train, 
had their otigin in times when criminal juſtice un 
far leſs humane than at preſents Many ſubſequent 
acts of the government and the legiſlature have 
confaſſedithe government of thaſe times to haje 
been in various inſtances peculiarly oppreſſi ve. It 
was univerſally expected by the whole Scottiſh Na. 
tian, that whenever a new: neceflity: ſhould: acil 
for carrying thoſe treg/op and /editipn lauu into ex. 
ecution againſt criminals; they would be mitigated 
after the ſpirit of the tteaſan and ſedition lau of 
England. The orphan, widowed families of Day. 
nie, of Heir uing. the parents of Muir, whoſe:gre 
hairs deſcend in ſortrow to the grave, will tell 
you with ſorrow. burſting dan. whether or not 

this has deen done ! | 

© The Ciergy of Scotland are 2; med reſpetath 
body. Virtue, piety, learning, intelligence make 
them truly ſg . They deſired an augmentation! 
their ſcanty ſtipends, upon a plan which would n. 
ther enrich than, burthen the laity; and - whicl 
Vould give the clergy that reaſonable indepen. 
dence of any Adminiſtration, that appeared neee 
ſary to maintain; their uſefulneſs. | Ds promi. 
ſed to ſuppoxt them in bringing their plan under th: 
conſideration of Parliament, and in procuring toi! 
the ſanction of the Houſe of Commons. They pre 
pared 
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ad pared-it- with great pains, and with high hopes. 
| At the moment when his oſtenſible aſſiſtance be- 
in, came neceſſary, he deſerted and betrayed them. 
hs «, Vet, .qugmentations of their ſtipends have been 
ent ſince liberally given.“ Tes; they have been given 
in. ſuch a way, that they might haye the effect of 
bribes, to make this inſulted, injured body; the mi- 
nions of his power, the trumpeters of his praiſe. 
Shame to the prieſthood]! They have in ſome 
inſtances had their effect too ſurely, I have heard 
prayers and fermons reſpecting this war, from the 
lips of Scottiſn clergymen, the ambaſſadors of the 
Prince of Peace; which I ſhould have thought too 
inhuman, too horribly malignant and -carnage- 
breathing, to be uttered even by an Otaheitean 
Chief immolating a human victim, to propitiate 
the favour of his gods upon ſome deſtined enter- 
prize of rapine and maſſacre. Forgive'them, bleſ. 
ſed Jeſus ! they know not what they do! 

In the diſtribution of vacuant offices, parliamen- 
tary intereſt; muſt be always allowed by the diſtri- 
buter, to have the moſt irreſiſtible claims. Thoſe 
of the miniſter's own immediate minions and con- 
nexions, come next. Thoſe of his party in gene- 
ral, follow. But, amid all theſe, or even after they 
are all ſatisfied, ſomething is ſtill due to worth 
and talents, viewed apart from all ſelfiſh and party 
conſicerution s. Pl re? 
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Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus petctora Pon, 

— Wee te pets equos Tyria fol, jungit ab _ * | 
Was the anſwer of Lord Oxford, the Toty n mi. 
niſter of Queen Anne, when he was: ſolicited to 
ſpate Congreve,.a Whig whom he found in office. 
Since the adminiſtration of Oxford and Boling, 
broke, there has heen no miniſter of the Britiſ 
government, ſo ſelfiſn, ſo deſtitute of magnanimit); 
ſo much a ſtranget to true prudence, as not often 


to poſtpone all other claims and intereſts to the it 


verence due to worth and talents. Now, our pre. 
ſent miniſter for Scotland, more 'vigorous-minded 
than his predeceſſors, has got quit of all | fooliſh 
prejudices: of that ſort. No, there is not a ſingle 
inſtance in the preſent adminiſtration, in which, 
in. Scotland, worth has been preferred to influence. 
Nay, I will go farther. There is' no- inſtance in 
which rubble-flone has not been preferred to mar: 
ble, a rotten poſt to 8 ſound one, the lead of ſtupi 
dity and wickedneſs to the gold of worth and geni. 
ue, the ſatyr to Hyperion I am no admirer of thi 
E—fk—s. Were I to believe what I am earneſti) 
told; I ſhould take them to be loquacious, volatile, 
ſelfiſh men; deſtitute of real talent, void of genuine 
taſte or learning, incapable of ſcientific invention ot 
diſcovery; and not gifted with that ſtrong common 
ſenſe which can alone fit us for the conduct of im 
portant affairs in the practice of life. But, I do not 


N all this; indeed I rarely believe above half 
| of 
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of what is told wie, in caſes of this fort —How- 
ever theſe things may be: it is impoſſible for any 
perſon who-reſpeQs 4 certain Juridical Faculty, not 
to lament their ſubjection to ſuch a miniſterial 
controul, as eould oblige them to diſplace from the 
office-of their Dean, a man whoſe reſpectability at 
the bar, made him not unworthy of it; and to 
place in the Chair, inſtead of him, an unfcarber'd, 

two-legged thing that is ſuppoſed to have juſt 1 
clear and vorrect notions of law, of argument, of 


perſon born deaf and dumb, of the found of a 
trumpet, the Siameſe monarch mentioned by 
Locke, of 'ice,—or the firſt ſpoule of ry the 
ninth, of modeſty | 11 
It is ſuppaſed, not without ny information, 
nr pen uncertain grounds '; that  SADDuUN ex- 
pects io accompliſh; the fival and general ruin of 
Scotland, before he be driven out of oſſice. I 
hope in God, he ſhall find himſelf diſappointed. 
Recall him, Satan! quickly, to ſucceed ee, 
as prime miniſter to thyſelf ! | 

11. I accuſe the men to whom the adminiſtra- 
ion of the Britiſh/ government has, during the pre- 
ſent war, been confided, —of having betrayed the 
intereſts of their King and Country, —by withdraw- 
ing their cares from the proper buſineſs of govern- 
ment, to the management of cabals of Parliamen- 
uy and Court influence. One ſhould imagine, 
that, 
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that, even the meaneſt and moſt ſordid of hilman 
ſpirits ; if exalted to be the arbiter'6f the fate of 
nations; would be, even involuntarily; Purified, 
ſtrengthened, elevated, by a deſtiny thus glorious; 

to a degree of magnanimity, fufficient to malt 
him ſcorn all ſelfiſh cares, ſpurn at all Tow intrigue, 
even retain ſenſibility to nought fave the concerns of 
that public happineſs of which the guardianſhip i 
intruſted into his hands ! But, on the contrary, the 
chief buſineſs of the miniſtry of PLt and D; ; 
that which has had the greateſt ſhare of their ac. 

tual perfonal thought and toit; that to which they 
have made the 'greateſt factifices of all kinds; 
that for which they have proſtituted every princi. 

ple, and betrayed the deareſt intereſts of the ſtate; Ml a 
has been the care for adjuſting parties of intereſ WM o 
alone, fuch as might ſecure” a majority in Parl. F. 
ment, and a favour in the royal cloſer which they W th 
wanted talents and public virtues to command. Hai. i po 
ing wriggled themſelves into a fituation concerning WM n 
which all the world has never ceafed to wonder 
how the devil] they got there / there is no humilia 
tion they will not undergo, no crime they will not 
perpetrate, to maintain themfelves even but often- 
ſibly in it. What intrigue, what cabals, what e 
ternal bickerings about place place and emoli 
ment, have run through the whole tenor of thei 
adminiſtration, is, — to the indelible ſhame of Bri 


tons, but too well known! Jpon what ftipuls 
tio 
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ations for offices, marriages, emoluments, &c. 
de. did they prevail with the Duke of Portland to 
ally his fair fame to their ignominy, and to make 
himſelf the tool of their miſadminiſtration? Upon 
what terms was Earl Fitzwilliam ſent to Ireland ? 
By what a-perfidious breach. of thoſe terms was he 
recalled, aſſoon as he had begun to compoſe the 
diſcontents of the Iriſh nation, to make them one 
people among themſelves, to attach them heartily 
to the general welfare of the Britiſh Empire ?— 
But, my foul loathes to purſue. the filthy inſects 
through all their dirty work! 
12. But, good heavens! How is it poſſible for 
them to avoid ſeeing their own unfitneſs for the 
duties of adminiſtration? More than four-fifths of 
all their public meaſures, ſince, the commencement 
of the preſent war, have been imitated. from the 
French convention and councils, or adopted from 
the ſuggeſtion of the minority by whom they are op- 
poſed in Parliament. Now, L ſhould excuſe them for 
not being themſelves always in the right; 1 ſhould 
honour them for occaſionally having the manly 
good ſenſe, to adopt an uſeful meaſure from the 
counſels of an adverſary. But, to be ncver in the 
right ; to be conſtantly, under the neceſiity of fol- 
lowing the advice of their apponents; to do this, 
without apology, and without ſhame; There i is in 
this tenor of miniſtexial conduct, a weaknels, an 
incapacity, a meanneſs of character, which, if Bri- 
0 18 tons 
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tons retained yet aught of the generous pride of 
their forefathers,. they nin would not ſuffer 40 
rule over tbemnmm 

13. By what a ſyſtem at bold fallehoods 5 
they not laboured to delude and hoodwink the 
Britiſh public? Are they not all a lie? What feur. 
rilous neꝛeſpapers are there not retained in the pay 
of the Treaſury ? Is not every thing like ſcience, l. 
terature, erudition, taſte, genius, liberal enquiry, 
diſcountenanced, oppreſſed, diſgraced ? In order to 
ſtifle the cries of public opinion againſt them; do 
they not ſtrive as much as poſſible to ſuppreſs the 
advancement and the diffuſion of knowledge ? Haz 
not the opinion, the wretched falſe opinion been 
made popular among a certain claſs ; that the poor 
ought to be denied the benefits of education, - leſt 
education make them impatient for political change! 
Have not the miniſtry laboured as much as poſſ. 
ble, to make dullneſs the only engine of all thei 
alarms, of all their defences, of all their calumnies 
of all their ſe{fpanegyrics ? It ſhould ſeem, that, 
conſcious: of the infamy of their adminiſtration, 
they would gladly hide that infamy from future 
times, by accompliſhing. the total deſtruction of 
thoſe letters by which alone, they can be damned 
zo everlaſting ignominy! Mr P--t's paper-tax was 
one of thoſe contrivances of low cunning again 
the welfare of learning, of which, only ek an 


inte llect as his can be capable. 
THEY What 


1 

What a ridiculous game; the ſcorn of the whole 
Britiſh nation, have P-t and Ds, aſſiſted by Mr 
Wilberforce, - played in reſpect to the flave-trade ? 
ls it poſſible that any Britiſh gentleman can be ca- 
pable of ſuch wretched mummery; ſuch deceit by 
which there is no perſon deceived ? 

In regard to thoſe negociations for peace, which 
the earneſt calls of the nation have repeatedly 
driven our miniſters to attempt, during -the pro- 
greſs of the preſent, unhappy war; — hat ſhall we 
ſay ?—Does not all Europe exclaim, that they were 
inſincere ? that they were intended merely to throw 
upon the French, the odium of prolonging a war, 
which Mr P-t did not wiſh to bring to an imme- 
diate termination? that they were meant to betray the 
Britiſh Parliament into new grants of money which 

might otherwiſe have been withheld? that, they were 
trains laid to re- excite the flagging rage of the 
original friends to the war — Thank God! this 
mean diſingenuous conduct is totally alien to the 
true ſyirit of our national character! It might do 
for a Jew-broker, for a ſwindling attorney, for 2 
ſmuggling trader. But, certainly, it is altogether 
incompatible with the wiſdom and honour of an 
approved miniſter of the government of the Britiſh 
empire. 

NOW, Sir; this converſion of a war originally 

juſt, into a war of robbery, maſlacre, and frenzy; 
this miſmanagement of it in every department, and 


in every enterprize; this impotent abuſe ot the laws 
an 1 
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and the executive authority, in the internal go. 

vernment of the empire; this notorious neple(t of 

the duties of adminiſtration, for the cares of inte. 

reſted intrigue and cabal; this univerſal incapaciij, 

except for bluſtering harangue, for acts of loy 

cunning, for ſervile plagiariſm and imitation ; this 

labour to hoodwink public opinion, and to reney 

the ancient reign of ignorance and.barbarifr ; this 

mean hypocriſy and deceit ; Have had their natu. 

ral efed:r,—In giving to our enemies, victory and 

triumph; in waſting, merely to'bring upon us dil. 

grace, much more of our national wealth, than we 

could prudently laviſh even to purchaſe glory; in 

prodigiouſly augmenting within the empire, the 

numbers and the influence of thoſe who are hoſtile to 

the Britiſh Conſtitution; in detaching almoſt all Eu. 

rope from our alliance; in making our friendlhip, 

ruin to thoſe foreign nations who yet continue faith. 

ful to it; in preſenting the moſt hideous proſpeds 

of public and private ruin to all the loyal ſubjed 

of our ſovereign, and to all whom intereft or ps. 

triotiſin ſtill attach to the Britiſh Conſtitution ! | 
Yet, as if all theſe evils had not been ſufficient; | 

they have had their conſummation in one, greater Ml { 

than tbem all, which leaves us no longer ] 

choice between the inſtant expulſion of P--t and: 


D 


s fram office,--and the immediate ruin of i 


our conſtitugon, the dethronenent of our monarch, 7. 
fraternization with the regicides of France. 1 C 


ſhall 
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ſhall ſtate it under a ſeparate head, and ſhall en- 
deavour clearly to unfold its neceſſary effects. 


V. Ves, Sir; It is impoſſible that a commercial 
country ſuch as ours, ſhould be viſited by any 


calamity more ſevere, than that which at this mo- 


ment depreſſes us, in the 8VUDDEN FAILURE of the 
coin and bullion neteſſary to be exchanged, in the 
circulation of traffic, for our paper-money and our 
commodities. This evil, which the whole nation feel, 
in all its magnitude, with inexpreſſible diſtreſs, 
alarm, and deſpair ; has been brought upon us by 

ziniſters whom thoſe who were diſpoſed to deny 
them every other merit, have often praiſed for un- 
queſtionable ability in the management of matters 
of finance. But, if they poſſeſs any financial ta- 
ents ; then, to bring this ruin upon the public 
credit of their country, they muſt have been actua- 


ted by an unaccountable and moſt diabolical ma- 


lignity. Should we acquit them of this malignity ; 
ve muſt, then, lay the evil to the charge of their 
admirable raſhneſs, ignorance, and ſtupidity. Per- 
haps, indeed, it is rather to be aſcribed to Mr P.-t's 
ſecret remorſe for having betrayed and abandoned 
the cauſe of political reform; and to his deſire to 
atone for that apoſtacy, by reducing the country 
into a condition in which democracy muſt neceſſa- 
rily-triumph over law and order, and the Britiſh 
Conſtitution mu/? periſh ! 


Applying 
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Applying to the caſe of the preſent war, that 
which was ſaid above, concerning the natural ef. 
fects of war in general; we ſhall eafily diſcera in 
what manner, this terrible evil has been Drought 
upon us. 

The very firſt 4 a * war, ſuddenly 5 
dering the general ſyſtem of the movements of our 
commerce and induſtry; by this. agency even alone; 
conſiderably diminiſhed their produce, and weak. 
ened all their energies. Our democrats who inſiſt: 
ed, that it muſt inſtantly ruin,.the country; and 
the creatures of miniſtry who aſſerted, that the dil. 
treſſes of trade did in no degree; ariſe from the 
war; were alike miſtaken, were equally abſurd i in 
their reaſonings and in their clamours. 

Soon after that firſt alarm and diſtreſs, the adi 
vity of trade ſeemed again to be renovated. We 
were told, that this renovation was, real national 
proſperity produced by the war. But, the truth cc 
is, that it was our own UNREPRODUCING WASTE Wl pr 
of our formerly accumulated capital, which alone, or Wie 
almoſt alone, gave the new + encouragement by Wag! 
which our manufactures and commerce-ſeemed to por 
be revived. Our manufacturers, our farmers, our 
merchants in general, were at this time, enrich 
ed, preciſely in the ſame way in which the contrac- 
tors and army. commiſſaries were enriched,---out 
of the blogd. and bowels,---out of the accumulated 
capital of the Britiſh Nation, If our broad cloths 

ou 
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our linens, our cottons, our manufactures in iron 


and ſteel, were now demanded in great quantities 
n on the Continent; The demands were either from 
" our Allies, or from our Enemies. If from our Al- 

lies; then it was out of our ſubſidies and loans, 
Ny they were to be paid, If, circuitouſly, from our 


Enemies; then, they were to occaſion an equiva- 
lent waſte on our part, in the continuance of the 


ak. war, more than ſufficient to counter-balance all 
oſt: the profit they afforded. In both caſes, the ex- 
and pence was to be ultimately anſwered” by contract- 
dil. ing new national debt; in doing which we ſhould 

at once diminiſh our capital, and burthen the in- 


duſtry of future generations. Such, fo unreal, fo 
deceitful, was, that apparent proſperity which at- 
tended two or three years of the preſent war! 


We The repreſentations which the Chancellor of the 
ional Wl Exchequer has made to the Houſe of Commons, 
truth Ml concerning the proſperity of our trade, during the 


A5 WM preſent war, have been uniformly framed to miſ- 


ie, c lead. To that which I have ſtated in the 7aft par- 
nt by graph, he has never once adverted. Even the ex- 
1ed to Mportation of our /ub/edies and - loans to our Allies, 


8, out 


orich to ſwell the annual amount of the pretendedly lu- 
\ntrac- rative exports of our traffic.” Nor have J obſer- 
Jed that either his adherents, or even the eagle. 


lated Med examination of his opponents, have ſufficient- 
cloths, / detected and expoſed the blunders which his in- 
3 | ability 


has been ſtill unfairly employed in his accompts, 
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ability has, on this ſcore, made, or the glozing lies 
which he appears to have ſtudiouſly told. 

If theſe loans and ſubſidies could have been, 
without diminution, drawn back into Britain, in 
payment for our manufactures and natural pro. 
ducts; if all that wwe have expended from our accy. 
mulated capital, upon our armies and navies, had 
been compenſated by a new repredudtion; if the pa. 
per- money of our new national debt, had been only ſo 

much as was wanted for the uſes of a thriving, 
trade :----Then, indeed, there cquld have no evil 
ultimately reſulted to us, from any. of the immedi. 
ate effects of the preſent war. 

But, the truth of the caſe is far different. 

Our loans and | fubſ dies to our foreign Allies, have 
been remitted in coin and bullion; in commod. 
ties, and in bills of exchange. In conſequence of 

 » © this, they in part prevented, the remittance of s. 

; lue which mult atherwiſe have been, in one form 
or another, imported into this country; and they, 8 
partly, occaſioned an exportation which was to 


yield no returns. When thoſe ſubſidies and loans Wil © 
were once received by our foreign Allies; it wa Ml ©* 
but a part of them that could be repaid to us for M © 
Britiſh manufactures. Much was to be laid out e 
for proviſions, clothing, &c. which could be pro- nu 
cured abroad. Only ſome capital articles were all. 
to be ſought from the manufactories of Britain. ally 


Since this was fo, it is evident; that, of what 
| we 
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we beſtowed to ſupport our allies, a great part muſt 
have been conſumed and fixed permanently abroad; 
neyer to be drawn back by our artiſans and mer- 
chants. Here, then, is THE GRAND CHANNEL by 
which our coin, or precious metals, and with them no 
ſmall portion of our commodities, have been drain- 
ed away. | 

In a ſimilar manner, have we been impoveriſh- 
ed by the expenditure of that value which has 
been laid out upon our fleets and armies. Soldiers 
and ſailors, do not, like huſbandmen and artiſans, 
yield any reproduction in return for what they 
conſume. They do not even afford an adequate 
ſupply to the population, which is waſted by their 
fall in battle or under diſeaſe. | 

Already have we ſeen, that it is the grand evil 
of National Debt, to multiply paper-money, at the 
time when it is contracted, in a proportion much 
greater than the demands of trade require. 

It is, therefore, in theſe three ways,—of loan. 
and ſubſidies never to return into Britain ;—of an 
expenditure upon our own fleets and armies which 
could afford no compenſatin reproduction; —of 
the multiplication of paper-money till it became a 
nuiſance to trade: That the preſent war hath effected 
all that waſte of our national wealth which has aQtu- 
ally been occaſioned by it. Our miniſters of finance 
had eaſy means in their hands, by which to eſtimate 
this waſte as it took place; and to compare the 
P actual 


L 


actual waſte with that which they could afford to 
laviſh in all, without overloading and diſordering 
the wheels of commerce, and without embaraſſing 
the movements or cruſhing the ſprings of the ma. 
chine of Government. With common talents, 
with an ordinary ſhare of attention; they might 
have made this calculation with a degree of accur. 
if acy and preciſion which political arithmetic will 
NF hardly in any other caſe admit of. It is equally 
certain, that with ſuch a waſte of our capital, as 
Britain could well afford, without being plunged 
into commercial diſtreſs; all the juſt and rational 
objects of the preſent war, might have been, in 
one or two campaigns ſucceſsfully accompliſhed, 
Naw, it is by entirely overlooking this calculation, 
by directing the war to unreaſonable objects, by 
miſmanaging all the concerns of Government, du- 
ring the progreſs of the war; that 7he Britiſh nini. 
ftry have at laſ# waſted more from our national capi 
tal than we can without general difireſs ſpare ; and 
that, this waſte ts now ruinou/ly felt in the dej- 
ciency of our circulating coin, which of all the mati. 
rials 'of our wealth, is the moft eafily ſuſceptible of 
being drained off for ever, | 

More particularly ſtill. The Bank of England 
has been ſince its firſt inſtitution, the grand reſer- 
voir, into which all the ſurplus coin and bullion of 
Britiſh Commerce, are continually poured; and out 


of which, again all the demands of that commerce — 
for 


ad | 
for coin and bullion, are to be, ordinarily ſupplied, 
The inferior Banking-Houſes are ſo many ſmall- 
er reſervoirs, communicating with that principal 
one. The channels of foreign and of internal 
trade communicate with theſe reſervoirs, fill them 
up, from time to time, with-new ſupplies, and are, 
in turn, ſupplied out of them. —The ſupplies of 
of coin and bullion which Britiſh commerce re- 
ceives, are derived from thoſe” foreign countries 
to which it exports a greater quantity of commo- 
dities than it Teceives from them in return; Their 
deficiency of commodities, is'made up to'us with 
money, or with billsof exchange whichbring money. 
—To thoſe countries again, from which Britain 
receivesagreaterquantityofcommoditiesthanitgives 
in return, money muſt be exported, to make up the 
balance. —In one way or another, even in the moſt 
flouriſhing periods of our induſtry and traffic, we 
have long found it eligible, and even highly ad- 
vantageous, to export every year, nearly as con- 
ſiderable quantities of money as we import.—Tt 
has been already ſhewn, that the quantity of our coin 
is far from having been augmented in a due propor- 
tion to the augmentation of our other wealth. 
Now, in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, the 
Directors of the Bank of England, and even our o. 
ther intelligent Bankers in general; have it in their 
power to know, at all times, with perfect accuracy; 
—what quantity of the precious metals is wanted, 
to 
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to give circulation to our paper- money, and to 
anſwer the other purpoſes of our traffic. They n- 
know what proportion of money, it is neceflary for 
them to hold always in readineſs, to anſwer the 
juſt demands of their traffic. The managers of the 
Bank of England eſpecially, know their capital ;— 
know their debts ;—know what proportion of 
the property of the Bank, they ought to have 
ever ready in their treaſury, in order to meet 
even the moſt eager run;—know, that for them 
to neglect to keep the neceſſary ſum in continyal 
readineſs; . muſt neceſſarily be, to endanger the 
general ruin of the whole commerce of Bri. 
tain. The long duration of the Bank, has be. 


ſtowed upon its managers a wiſdom of experience 


in reſpect to theſe. things, than which there can 
be nothing more preciſe, certain, and correct. If 
they venture to convert into debts due to them, 
a portion of their capital, concerning which they 
know not but it may be inſtantly wanted in coin 
or bullion, in conſequence of ſome ſudden run; it 
is more than a common error which they thus 
commit. They endanger the intereſts of the whole 
Proprietors of the Bank-Stock, the ' welfare of 
the whole national commerce, the very ſafety of 
the Conſtitution and of the ſtate, for as much as 
this is inſeparably inter- woven with the proſperity 
of our trade. It is not errour; it is not merely 

indiſcretion ; 
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indiſcretion; it is the higheſt poſſible, political 
and commercial criminality in which. ys thus in- 
volve themſelves, 

But, at the preſent hour, this is the very ſtate 
to which the Directors of the Bank of England 
have reduced themſelves, all the inferior bankers, 
all the merchants in the iſland. While the waſte 
of war continued to drain Britain of its floating 
wealth ; the precious metals were the firſt carried 
off. The Bank of England; by advancing money 
chiefly upon debts due under various names from Go- 
vernment, and not at all by accommodating pri- 
vate traders ; gradually drained itſelf of caſh ; till 


it began. to fear, that the funds in its treaſury, - 


would prove inadequate to anſwer the demands of 
any ſudden run upon it. But, the Emperor's 
wants called for new ſupphes. New loans were 


ſanctioned by the Britiſh Parliament. Our miniſ- 


ters preſſed the Directors of the Bank to make a- 
gain their uſual advances. The Directors heſita- 
ted and remonſtrated. Mr Pitt preſſed with ur- 
geney, and uſed every means of influencing them, 
which he had it in his power to employ. They 


betrayed their truſt, and yielded to his inſtances. 


He knew how theſe things ſtood : He might have 
foreſeen the conſequences. Yet, in this ſtate of 
affairs, he trifled with the French, in reſpect to a 
negotiation for peace; and did not conſider, that 
it was of infinitely more importance to preſerve 
the 
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the credit of the Bank ꝙ England, than to rej 


the Cape of Good Hope, and our conqueſts in the Eq. 


The French, as appears from ome papers publiſbed 


in defence of Lacroix, were aware of the totteting 


condition of the Bank of England. They ſaw, that 
our laſt ſubſcription- loan would not avail to ſave 


it. They diſmiſſed Lord Malmeſbury. They threat. 
ened us with an invaſion. A general alarm aroſe: 
That rus upon the Banks which was to be expected, 
took place. An order from the Privy Council; in 


iſſuing. which, I almoſt doubt whether the Privy 


Council did not exceed their legal powers; ſaved 
the Bank of England from bankruptcy, by dired. 
ing them, under the neceſſity of * times, to * 


their creditors at defiance. 
No, our Miniſters were ſurely guilty of an high 
crime” againſt the ſtate, in granting ſubſidies and 


loans, which, they could not but foreſee, would re 
duce the Bank of England to this pitch of diſtreſ, 


The Directors of the Bank betrayed their truſ, 
by yielding to [miniſterial influence. | 

This is the train of meaſures by which we hare 
led into our preſent pecuniary diſtreſs. Let u 
{ee, what have been its effects! 

I. No ſooner was it known in London, in Edinburgh, 
and throughout the iſland, that the Bawx os Exe 


ZA had Ropped payment in coin; and had done ſo 


in conſequence of an order from the Privy Council 


than univerfal ALARM and TERROUR inſtantly pe! 
vade 
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vaded the whole nation, ſuch as ſcarcely any other 
calamity could have excited. Men were ſo much the 
more confounded and alarmed; becauſe they knew 


not what to fear. The French had landed or were 


landing: The country and the government were 
impoveriſhed to utter ruin: It was a trick of mi- 
niſterial ſwindling, more nefarious than when the 
miniſters of Charles the Second ſhut up the Ex- 


chequer: It was ſomething too horrible for ſuſpi- 


cion, too big with miſchief to be uttered, too af- 
fitive to be thought of without driving the 
minds of moneyed and commercial men abſolutely 
to frenzy. Theſe were ſome of the few broken 
expreſſions which were muttered, concerning it. 
But, it was that kind of calamity which ſtrikes too 
deep to be loudly lamented, Went one out among 
the merchants and moneyed men? What faces of 
gloom and deſpondeney? What a querulous tone 
of voice, more plaintive than that of a criminal 
concluding his laſt fpeech upon the gallows ? What 
ſhakings of the head? What downcaſt eyes? Shy- 
lock looked not more rueful, when warned, that he 
muſt not take one drop of blood, with Anthonio's 
fleſh; when refuſed even the bare ſum of his 
bond ; when told, that his whole fortunes were a 
forfeit to the ſtate ! Did you look into any of the 
places of public amuſement? All was deſolate, 
ſilent, ſolitary, as the fallen temples of Palmyra, 
as the ſcene of the Lamentations of Jeremiah? 
Named 
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Named you P-t and D——8? you ſaw every one 
ſuddenly ſhudder, ſhrink, and ſicken, like ſome 
dzmon adjured by the holy name of Mahomet, 
by the ſeal of Solomon. Talked you of the French 
and of invaſion ? Every countenance ſeemed to 
ſay; why, let them come! let them lay waſte our 
iſle! We cannot be worſe than we already are 
Above all, the alarm was the greateſt, among thoſe 
who could the leaſt diſtinaly underſtand its na. 
ture. But, although in ordinary public calamities 
which reach not directly, forcibly, gripingly, t 
the bottom of the purſe, people are frequently floy 
of conception, and are eaſily to be impoſed upon 
by mifrepreſentation ; in this inſtance, you could 
not meet-with a ſingle perſon who did not look 
upon this as the moſt terrible of ills ; you could 
not find one whom even the- eloquence with 
which Satan deluded Eve, would have perſuaded 
to look upon it lightly. An earthquake that ſhould 
have torn up our iſle from its foundations, would 
have appeared leſs terrible. It was particular) 
intereſting, or rather diſtreſsful, to meet with tho 
who had paid money into the Banks, —but the day 
before. Ihey looked preciſely as you may ſuppoſe 
the man, in the ſtory, to have looked, when he dil. 
covered that his aſs had been ſtolen from him, 

while he ſtill continued to lead the halter ! 
2. The next thing which followed, was a gent 
ral STOPPAGE of almoſt all eAyMENTSs. In a gren 
commerci 
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commercial country like Britain, the miſchief is 
immenſe, that even a ſingle day's derangement of all 
mercantile buſineſs throughout the whole land, 
muſt neceſſarily produce. From the moment, the 
Bank of England ceaſed to pay in coin, no other 
perſon or company would. Thoſe who were un- 
able, or diſhoneſtly unwilling to make good their 
payments; had an unanſwerable excuſe in the con- 
duct of the Banks. No perſon who poſſeſſed coin 
or bullion, would part with it; ſince, parting with 
this, he could not hope to have its loſs ſupplied 
by aught but paper-money of very doubtful cre- 
dit, Indeed, it is impoſlible that P--t and D 8. 
with all their crab. lite ingenuity at miſchief; could 
have ever contrived any means more effectual, than 
the above-mentioned order of the Privy-Council ; 
to make all the circulating coin that was ſtill in 
the country, and out of the Banks, diſappear en- 
tirely from the channels of circulation. Pray, 
look at the liſt of Bankrupts in the Gazette! You 
will there ſee, in what manner the orderly courſe of 
payments, and the general ſtate of mercantile cre- 
dit, have been affected by the ſudden miſchief ! 
Yet, that liſt can give no adequate idea of the 
diſtreſſes of thoſe numbers of honeſt and deſerving 
erchants; who are as vet ſtruggling in the very 
jaws of Bankruptcy, and are, with more than the 
agonies of a perſon drowning, ſtriving -alas! vain- 
ly ſtriving, to make their eſcape, —How many knav- 


Q ith? 
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beach 


RNeevet, and Pitt, and Dundas, to accuſe them, ii 


F in 
ich? how very many unfortunate bankruptcies 
mult this criſis produce? What a harveſt does it 
afford to the uſurer, to the extortioner, who flay 
off the very ſkin of the naked wretch, while they 
pretend to ſupply him with a tattered ſhirt ? Wret. 
ches who pillage the ſhipwrecked ! and with their 
clubs, beat out the brains of thoſe whom the leſ 
mercileſs billows had caſt ſtill half. alive, upon the 


3. From this ceſſation of the ordinary retail ſales 
and purchaſes, enſues of courſe, a CE88AT10N of 
ORDERS to the MANUFACTURER, and of large pug. 
CHASES from the importing MERCHANT. Go to 
Mancheſter, to Leeds, to Norwich ! enquire of the 
merchants of Glaſgow, of the manufacturers of Pail. 
ley ? You will be informed, that they have not now 
above a tenth part of the orders to execute, which 
they had in former years. They will tell you, par. 
ticularly, that, ſince the Bank of England /opped Wl | 
payment in gold and ſilver ; a great number of or. 
ders have been countermanded; and their travelling , 
clerks have returned from the country with les Wl ? 
caſh, and with fewer demands, than was ever before Ml ® 


known. Is it ſurpriſing, that theſe men who fee h; 
themſelves thus ruined, ſhould be tempted in the % 
c 


bitterneſs of their heart, to cur/e their King and 
the Government of their country? and to call upon 


pity, of high treaſon; and deliver them, even to 
the 


to 
the 
ail. 
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the executioner; that they may be by him deliver. 
ed from their miſeries? Who ſo merry? Who ſo 
happy? Who fo thriving, as were our farmers, 
laſt year? Many letters from perſons the beſt in- 
formed, the moſt deeply intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of farming, and from all parts of the iſland, have, 
ſince the Bank fopped payment, informed me; that 
there is no market, no price to be had, that can 
be accepted, for either corn or cattle. Many new 


. leaſes were taken laſt year, at moſt exorbitant rates 


of rent. Ere Chriſtmas next, how many of the far- 
mers who have taken ſuch leaſes, muſt become bank- 
rupts? In God's name! how are the Whitſunday 
rents to be paid ? The farmers who have been ſuc- 
ceſsful, muſt diſgorge their gains of theſe laſt two 
years. In the end, the landholders will ſuffter—ſuffer 
dearly, and long! Alas! my heart bleeds when I 
think upon the naſcent proſperity of ſome remote 
parts of Britain,--now for ever blaſted! The general 
ſucceſs. of our manufactures, had ſent our ma- 


nufacturing capitaliſts, to look for cheap labour and 


proviſions, and for ſtreams of water fir to move 
mill. machinery, —into various parts which could 
have no. hope but this, of ſpeedy improvement. 
They had made eſtabliſhments which began to 
flouriſh! Theſe efforts of ſtrangers began to be i- 
mitated by the natives of the country. The moſt 
ſanguine hopes were conceived. All is ruined; all 
is reverſed. The good people will henceforth dread 

the 
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the idea of improvements of manufacture; even 
as their grandfathers uſed to dread the devil, 
the witches he inſpired, and the ghoſts he ſent 
abroad in hideous forms to terrify and annoy 
them. 

4. The next conſequence, was, the ces8aT1on of 
almoſt all sALESs and ruRcHAs Es in retail, even of 
the neceſſaries of life. One had nought but coin, 
which he would not part with: One had no money 
of any ſort: Others were unable even to pay the 
| ſmall debts demanded from them. Thoſe eſpecially 
who lived from hand to mouth; who had nothing 
but what they earned from day to day ; whoſe po. 
verty made it impoſſible for them to have credit; 
could not now obtain money; and ſaw themſelves 
reduced to ſtarve. Even if you had paper-money, 
ſhopkeepers would rather want your com than 
give you change in ſilver.— It ig impoſſible to deſcribe 
the general diſtreſs of the ſhopkeepers. Where forty 
or fifty pounds worth of goods had been retailed 
in a day; the daily ſale has been reduced to two 
or three pounds. In the mean time, the bills are 
to be paid to the whole-fale merchants : The goods 
remain in the warehouſe : And, good God ! what 
- ſhall the poor men do ?—The ſhopkeepers have 
been repeatedly troubleſome to Mr P-t during his 
adminiſtration : But, the weight of his vengeance 
now deſcends full upon their heads. It is not on- 
ly the ſhopkeeper: but, the manufacturer, the 
farmer, 
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farmer, all who have ſmall money to receive, and 
to diſtribute, are plunged into the ſame diſtreſs, 
and rendered unable to carry on their buſineſs. 
Mr P-t may now indeed deem himſelf a greater 
man than Solomon: For Solomon only made filver 
to be in Jeruſalem as tones, and gold as braſs : But 
Mr P-t has contrived to make gold rare and pre- 
cious among us, as the philoſopher's one; and 
filver, even as the diamonds of Golconda. | 
5. The next evil is yet more terrible and deſtruc- 
tive than any of theſe. By all national calamities, 
the yoor and the LaBoURING CLAss ſtill /uffer the 
firſt and the mo/ ſeverely. They have ſtill the feweſt 
reſources provided againſt the day of trouble. Is 
there a ſeaſon of dearth ? How many of them muſt 
periſh, before their wages can be raiſed to meet it? 
Does an epidemical diſeaſe ravage the land? 
Wanting remedies and all the means of alleviation, 
tentimes as manyof them asof the rich die byits ma- 
lignity. Ariſes war, to make man violate his Maker's 
image, in his fellow? The peaſant and the artiſan 
are ſeduced, entrapped, dragged by force into the ar- 
my, to meet death in the imminent deadly breach, and 
from the cannon's mouth. Does the farmer ſuffer? 
Proviſions become dear; and the labourer is ill- 
paid. Does the manufacturer or the merchant 
meet loſſes and diſappointments? The priceof labour 


falls till it is unequal to ſubſiſt the labourer; 


and artiſans are diſmiſſed by thouſands from 
tke 
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the manufactures, to be idle and to ſtarve.— But, 
the helpleſs poor, are in ſuch times, infinitely worſe 
off, That bread which is wrung from charity, is at 
all times ſcanty, and 1s eaten in bitterneſs of heart : 
But, in a ſeaſon of general want, the ſources of 
charity are wholly dried up. The beggar. has 
then nought elſe to do, but to hide his head in his 
hovel, -or to throw himſclf on the bare earth, and 
die !—Nay, in the ſpeculations of the ceconomical 
philoſophers of the preſent age, it has become 
faſhionable to maintain, that the poor had better 
be left without proviſion, than be provided for, 
A bad man, a wretched ſpeculator in philoſophy, 
has juſt publiſhed two or three quarto volumes, to 
demonſtrate this pretended great truth. He has at 
leaſt proved, that hard-heartedne/s to the poor, is the 
prevalent temperof the day.--But, if the poor be thus 
generally wretched; if it be ever on the meaneſt, 
that, public calamities fall the heavieſt; if the rich 
and the ſelf. conceited wiſe, contend with one ano. 
ther even in ordinary times, who ſhall the moſt 
effectually ſteel his heart againſt compaſſion for the 
indigent and the helpleſs: What, then, mult be the 
miſery of the poor? how many muſt be ſuddenly 
reduced to a ſtate of ſtarving poverty, amid thi 
ſudden diſtreſs which threatens to bring even the 
affluent to have hardly a morſel of bread ? The 
manufacturers diſcharge, ingreatnumbers, the men, 


women, and children, whom they have employed. 
The 
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The maſter-artiſans, in general, are obliged to dil: 
miſs the greater part of their journeymen. The 
printer of theſe papers, informs me, that, he can- 
not at this moment, employ more than a ſmall 
part of the hands who had formerly work in his 
houſe : that even thoſe he does employ, have but 
a ſmall portion of work for each, in the courſe of 
every week. The farmers too, can no longer hire 
their ſervants for wages ſo conſiderable as were 
before given. Throughout the iſland, at leaſt a 
third part of all who depend for ſuſtenance upon 
their daily labour, are ſuddenly left idle and deſti- 
tute. What ſhall their wives? what ſhall their ſick? 
what ſhall their ſtarving infants do? O God! I 
have this moment been told of, —nay I have ſeen 
with my own eyes, ſuch ſcenes of diſtreſs, as ſick- 
en and quite overcome the heart, more than could 
thoſe ſights of maſſacre and carnage, which Mr 
Bruce ſo feelingly relates himſelf to have witneſſed 
with more than the agonies of death, among the 
Abyſſinians at Gondar ! How many families of 
four, five, or ſix perſons, have, within this laſt 
fortnight, been ſuddenly deprived of their ten, 
ſeven, or five ſhillings a week, which at the beſt 
could hardly ſupply them with more than bread 
and water twice a day ? Good God! could they 
but ſee the ruin they have. occaſioned; I do not 
ſuppoſe even the hearts of I) s and of P.. t 
could withſtand the impreſſion, unmoved! Are 


there 
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there any miniſterial ? are there any national in. 
tereſts, to be brought into competition with mic. 
chiefs ſuch as theſe * What is it we do ? We ſeduce 
the induſtrious poor to become the ſervants of ma. 
nufacture: we encourage them to taſte thoſe en. 
joyments which their labour affords, and which 
are requiſite to ſupport them under their toil : we 
entice them to marry and beget families: we 
aſk them to ſend their children to toil, before they 
can have been taught to know good from eil: 
And then we leave it in the power of a diabolical 
politician,----to turn fathers, mothers, children, 
young and old at once to wretchedneſs, to begga. 
ry, to crimes! And dare we to exclaim againſt 
the profligacy of the poor belonging to manufac. 
+ turing towns? And do we conſign them to the 
jail, to the whipping-poſt, to Bridewell, to the 
hulks, to exile, to the gibbet, without mercy and 
without remorſe ? Ye fainted ſhades of Las Caſas! 
of Benezet ! of Howard! Are ye yet ſenſible to 
theſe miſeries of thoſe to whom you were angels 
of mercy ? And does not the knowledge of their 
wrongs, ſerve to blaſt your felicity, even befor 
the throne of God ?---.Perhaps that inſulting cha. 
rity, which is proclaimed in newſpapers ; which i 
paid with the proud oſtentation of liberality; which 
is diſtributed by committees, rather as the huſh-mo. 
ney of the guilty great, than with any ſincere di 


polition of heart, to relieye the wants of the di- 
treſled; 
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treſſed ; perhaps, 1 ſay, this ſort of charity is more 
cruelly unkind than the refuſal of thoſe who give 
nothing. But, be this as it may ; charity, however 
laviſh, however humane, can never make any com- 
penſation to the honeſt labourer for the want of 
that employment which placed him above all re- 
lief from pity,—lt is here, particularly worthy of 
remark, that the poor man alone, when he hears the 
poor moan, from his morſel, a morſel will give! I 
have ſometimes had the curioſity to watch, on a 
Saturday afternoon, the fortune of one or another 
of our {treet-beggars. I have ever obſerved, that for 
one halfpenny which the poor man or woman re- 
ceived from a paſſenger in the dreſs of a gentle- 
man or a lady; three or four would be beſtowed 
by perſons in the dreſs of labourers. What the 
gentleman or the lady gave, was beſtowed with 
cold indifterence or il|-nature ; as who ſhould ſay, 
—l give thee, merely to get quit of thy importunity. 
That which the labourer gave, was given with a 
look of ſorrow, with a tear of pity, with words of 
kind condolence ; it ſeemed to ſay; Ai I my 
ſelf, or thoſe who are deareſt to me, may ſoon be as 
thou now art /—But, of this ſureſt ſource of relief, 
the helpleſs beggar is now entirely deprived ; he 
ſees his benefactor reduced to the ſame miſery with 
himſelf, This! this! this! Pt and D—--s! is 
your doing Even when the poor are not actually 
ſtarved to death, by a total want of nouriſhment ; 
R yet, 
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yet, they often die by inches, —having not above x 
tenth part of the neceſſary food, raiment, and fewel! 

6. By this ſame foppage of payment in coin by 
the Banks, the gigantic Gorgon of Democracy 
has been encouraged once more to rear aloft her 
head. Within heſe laſt three tweeks, the partizans 
of democracy have begun to bteak through that 
ſullen filence which they had for ſome time main. 
tained, in reſpect to their moſt extravagant pro- 


jects of reform. Their voice is again loud in the 


ſtreets, in the coffeehouſes, in every public aſſem. 
bly. They maliciouſly inſult the public diſtreſs 
with looks, with words, with the laugh, with the 
ſong of triumph. They mark out with the zyger- 
eye of cunning and malignant blood-thirſtineſs, 
thoſe whom the pike, the butcher's cleaver, the 
lamp- poſt, are to ſacrifice to their demoniac rage. 
Fox, Sheridan, Grey, even Horne-Tooke and 
Thelwall, are no more the favourite objects of theit 
attachment. No: P. -t! Pt ang D—s! are 
now the names which alone, they revere, above 
all others. By their gods! they ſwear; by the 
Dzmon of Atheiſm which has preſided over the 
French revolution! By all the phantoms which 


prompt to deeds accuri'd, the mind! by all that ra- 


vening brood of fate, who lap the blood of ſorrow! 


that P—t never was, in his ſoul, 4 foe to their 


counſels! They grieve to have done him wrong. 
They are convinced, that his ſeeming oppoſition to 
their 
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their attempts, his hoſtility to the democracy of 
France, thelridiculous trials he excited, the alarms 
he ſpread, the lips - locking act he procured; . were 
but intended to co-operate with the general tenor 
of his mal · adminiſtration; for the purpoſe of more 
effetually ſecuring the overthrow of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution ! © Mark, ſay they to one another, how 
his duplicity has diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the trial of 
Haſtings ! in the buſineſs of the ſlave-trade! Here, 
too, he has exerciſed with equal dexterity and 
ſkill, a hypocriſy, much more pious! He has not 
deſerted thoſe principles with which he began the 
career of his political life ! He but hid them in his 
dark boſom, ta give them the ſurer efficacy.“ —- 
Even the mazes of Watt, are now with leſs paſſionate 
devotion adored, than Sappux who betrayed, 
and brought him to the ſcaffold. —Some, in- 
deed, more ſagacious than the reſt, inſiſt that 
it is not the democratical purpoſes, but the 
blackhead-ſtolidity of D-—s8 and P-t, which has 
wrought ſuch wonders in favour of democracy 
But, the concluſion is; ** that it is a moot point; 
It matters not, which.” Athei/ts,—they have been 
long accuſtomed to venerate blind, undeſgning 
chance! as the ſovereign arbitreſs of all human af- 


fairs! The more, therefore, Meſſrs D-— and P 


reſemble her ; ſo much the more worthy are they 
of democratical attachment and adoration ! Now, 
theſe democrats have, throughout the whole iſland, 

| renewed, 
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renewed, with fowerful effect, their efforts, their 
exultation, their menaces. In the preſent def. 
ponding, unhinged ſtate of men's minds ; they 
are heard with fear, with admiration, with the 
ſtrongeſt inclination to be convinced. Some 
hundred thouſands of converts have been made 
by them, fince the /oppage of payment by the 
Banks, Our national misfortunes, the private 
calamities which every one feels, give to the cla. 
mours and the lies of the democrats, the force of 
demonſtrated truth, the weight of inſpiration from 
heaven. They wait—but for two or three more 
great misfortunes of our arms,—but for a ſome. 
what deeper deſpondency of the moneyed intereſt, 
—but till the general fever of which they have dif. 
fuſed the contagion, ſhall have riſen in every brain 
to delirium ; and then will they riſe in arms, and 
make our whole Ifle, like the very threſhold of the 
cell of the Furies ! The general arming of the whole 
nation to reſiſt invaſion, which has been newly pro- 
poſed; has given to the votaries of democracy, the 
moſt ſanguine hopes; that he arms thus offered by 
the minions of government, will not be laid down, 
till the government itſelf ſhall be deſtroyed. Even 
the partial retroceſſion of miniſters from the full 
uſe of this meaſure, has not quite annihilated the 
democrats hopes. They think they ſee, that the 
war has been puſhed to that criſis, at which war is 
ever ſubverſive of the government by which it is 


ſo deſperately waged. With a bleeding heart, | 
declare, 
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declare, that I believe the democrats do not err : 
They never were ſo ſtrong : They never were ſo | 
near to the accompliſhing of our ruin ! 

7. What effects, think you, muſt this ſudden 
ſtoppage of payment by our Banks, produce upon 
our whole intercourſe with foreigners ? Effects the 
moſt ruinous, the moſt diſgraceful. Tell us that the 
rate of exchange with Hamburgh, is even now in 
favour of England! The thing is impoſlible. It may 
be for a moment, apparently in our favour, in conſe- 
quence of ſome artificeof the money-brokers, which 
I cannot at this moment detect. That it ſhould 
be really and permanently ſo, in the preſent ſtate 
of our commercial and national credit,—it would 
be abſurd even to ſuppoſe. Our manufactures, 
our commerce, ruined as they are ; pray what have 
we, to bring us in money from abroad ? What is 

there now, to hinder the neutral nations from ac- 
quiring the advantage over us, in every foreign 
market ? Our great capitals, which alone maintain- 
ed to us, the ſuperiority during the former courſe 
of the war, Mr P- has contrived to annihilate with 
all due ſpeed. It is obvious, that in the preſent ſtate 
of our public credit, foreigners muſt be diſpoſed to 
ſell out of our funds as faſt as poſſible. Will not this 
alone produce an exportation of money, ſufficient to 
turn the courſe of exchange terribly againſt us ? 
Remittances to our German Ally, are ſtill to be 
made. How muſt theſe affect the courſe of ex- 

change ? 
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change? Money is to be ſent abroad for the pay. 
ment of our own fleets and armies. How muſt 
this affect the courſe of exchange? It matters not, 
that we ſend bullion and foreign coins,—not 55 
ful Britiſh money. The bullion and foreign coins 
thus ſent abroad, muſt be ſubtracted from uſes, in 
which they were wanted to aid the operation of 
lawful Britiſh money. 

Our Allies, whom our bounty alone enables tg 
purſue the war; plunged as they are in the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, have none but deſpair as to future ſup. 
port; ſince Britain appears to be nearly incapable 

of cranting them farther ſupplies. After the dif. 
aſters of the Imperia! arms in Italy, of which we 
receive, every day, neus more and more afflitive; 
what can the Emperor do, but throw himſelf at the 
feet of the French Dire gory, and eagerly accept 
the moſt humiliating terms which they ſhall con. 
d-fend to impoſe ? From us, he can have no far- 
ther hope. We have made him take the high 
rond to hell, and have ſupplied the viaticun 
Now, ſince he is in the very gulph, he may fore. 
go our aſſiſtance! | 

But, the French, our enemies! How do they 
now eu? Our finances are more undone than 
theirs, They have long been content to conſume 
heit national capit?! Upon ours we ſhall not be 
t deſtroying like them 
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cr. They triumph in our ruin. To ſee the Bank 
of England ſtop payment in coin, is to them, more 
than victory. They know the temper of our coun- 
try. They will ſoon ſpeed to fraternize us, as they 
have fraternized the Italians ! | | 


VI. Theſe, Sir, are the glories of the admini- 
ſtration of P-t and D——s ! Theſe are the migh- 
ty bleſſings which their vicegerency has confetred 
upon Britain! We might have gone to war, for 
the purpoſe of maintaining the rights of humanity, 
the laws of nations, the tranquility of Europe'! 
They have hurried us into that very war, upon the 
principles of robbers, with the views of tyrants, 
ſwindlers, and aſſaſſins ! Our proſpect of effectual 
ſucceſs was ſo ſure; that it ſeemed hardly poſſible 
for any concurrence of unlucky circumſtances, or 
even for our own vice and folly, to blaſt it. For 
that expected ſucceſs, they have overwhelmed us 
in almoſt irretrievable diſgrace and misfortune. By 
their mal-adminiſtration, the valour of our ſoldiers, 
the ability of our commanders, the ſtrength of our 
navy, the unequalled gallantry hardineſs patrio- 
tilm and prodigality of life with which our ſailors 
fought ; have all been fruſtrated alike. They have 
poured out the deareſt Britiſh blood, even as if 
it had been water. Ten times that quantity of our 
national wealth, which if rightly expended, might 


uave brought the war to the moſt glorious conclu- 
fion ; 
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ſion; has been by heir folly and perfidy waſted, in 
diſabling the ſtrength of Britain, and in placing u; 
at the mercy of our foes. They have engaged us 
in alliances, only that our Allies might embarraſz 
and enfeeble our efforts, and might be conducted 
to ruin by the participation of our ill fortune, In 
a pretended zeal for the preſervation of our glori. 
ous Conſtitution ; they have abuſed the authority 
of Government, to the commiſſion of acts of un. 
exampled injuſtice, tyranny, and oppreſſion ; they 
have held the whole nation in a ſtate of eternal 
ferment, ſuſpicion, diſtruſt, mutual hatred, and an. 
xious alarm; they have endeavoured to ſet the 
laws at variance with the ſecurity and happinels of 
the people, for which alone they were inſtituted; 
And they have ended with multiplying an hand. 
ful of Democrats into a mighty haſt, with erecting 
the ſpirit of thoſe wretches from the moſt feartul 
deſpondency—to audacity bold, rabid, inſolent, 
ſcarcely withholding its halters from our necks, 
its daggers from our boſoms! They knew that 
the ſafety of our Conſtitution depended upon the 
fortune of the war ; They have purſued difaſter 
ſill from one depth to another, until it ſeems that 
the laſt wrecks of that Conſtitution cannot but be 
buried in the abyſs into which they have dragged 
us. Genius, virtue, accompliſhed experience, ti 


fair promiſe of modeſt manly ingenuous youth; 
they 
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„ in they have, for as much as was poſſible, ſent to 
S U graze on a ſandy deſert, without one ſolitary 
d us ſpring of water, without one lonely ſpot of ver- 
= dure. They knew that, 

e 


A bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 


8 If once deſtroyed, can never be ſupplied. 
Foe : That peaſantry, whether labourers in huſbandry 
oy or artiſans, they have firſt reduced to a condition in 
Gow which they were obliged to enliſt in order to procure 
* bread ; and have then diſperſed them where they 
_ might periſh by diſeaſe, whenever they could not be 
t all driven into the forefront of a diſaſtrous battle. 
** This Sangrado- blood. letting was indeed their grand 
SY recipe for the cure of Democracy / Have not they, to 
had crown the ſeries of their errours and crimes, treated 
efting our commerce, our induſtry, the whole ſyſtem of our 
rearfal foreign and internal traffic as if theſe were not 
ſolent, the foundation upon which our Conſtitution is eſ- 
* tabliſhed, the buttreſſes by which its walls are ſup- 
w tha WW borted, the beams over which its roof is ſuſpended? 
EST Have 7hey not, in ſo doing, reduced us into a ſitu- 
Jiſaſter ation in which we cannot continue the war, can- 
ns that not obtain peace, cannot maintain againſt our own | 
put be crimes, errors, and miſeries, the juſt authority of 
ragged I ur own Government and laws? A ſituation in 
ce, the which the ſyſtem of civil life ſeems ſuddenly to 
youth ſtand ſtill among us, and to make an awful pauſe, 
the prophetic of its end! Was ever that portion of 


the majeſty of the ſovereign, which is neceſſarily in- 
truſted to miniſters, ſo wretchedly degraded be- 
SE fore? 
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fore ? Our enemies ſcorn to negociate with our 
miniſtry, becauſe they believe them incapable of 
truth or faith : The frontleſs audacity of ill which 
diſtinguiſhes a bully, or the miſergble hypocriſy of 
a coward, are the grand features of miniſterial con. 
duct in Parliament: Thoſe very meaſures from 
which miniſtry promiſe the moſt good, are the 
meaſures the moſt ſerviceable to our internal and 
foreign enemies ! 

If, then, Sir, it be poſſible that ſuch an union of 
wickedneſs and folly in Miniſters, ſhould fail of 
accompliſhing the ruin of the Empire; if in our 
preſent circumſtances, there be the fainteſt hopes, 
that, by them, either Peace can be procured upon 
terms worthy of our acceptance, or the War can 
be proſecuted with hopes of better ſucceſs ; it you 
are not, in your conſcience, convinced, with al 
thoſe peculiar advantages for extenſive and correct 
information which you enjoy, that the ſtarving 
poor, the deſpondent manufacturers, the ruined 
bankrupt - merchants, the impoveriſhed farmen, 
the landholders now at length generally diſap- 
pointed of their rents,—cannot be relieved in the 
preſent ſtate of Public Credit; if you ſincerely 
think that the misfortunes of the preſent war, are 
the reſult of ill luck, and not of evil counſels; if 
you can deny that the dæmon of Democratical 
innovation has within theſe laſt three weeks gu 
thered tenfold ſtrength ; if, in ſhort, you think 


it poſſible for the Britiſh Conſtitution to remail 
for 
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ſor ten months longer, undiſſolved, without an en- 
tire change of men and meafures in our Goxern- 
ment: 

Why, then, in God's name! Sir, continue to 
ſupport Pt and Ds with your vote in Par- 
liament, and your influence in the country ;—or 
at leaft oppoſe them, but partially, heſitatingly, 
with an appearance of being half-aſhamed and 
half-afraid of your virtue; as you have lately, in a 
few inſtances, done ! 

Bat, Sir, you are too well acquainted with the 
true principles of policy ; you are too well inform- 
ed concerning the true ſtate of the country; I 
hope in God! you are too honeſt a man—to dare to 
offer any defence or any excuſe for men whoſe 
pravity and ſtupidity would diſgrace the moſt de- 


ſpiſed ſituation in private life! Ariſe, then! ſtand 


forward! Make your talents, your virtues more 
conſpicuouſly active! Nothing but the want of 
real ability, or of genuine virtue, can make fuch a 
man as you to trifle, and waver—and ftand foilly- 
ſhally—at ſo momentous a criſis: 

am not miſtaken. The Parliament of Great 
Britain will not yet ſubmit to be to a Pt and a 
D——s, what the Roman Senate was to a Tiberius 
and a Sejanns, They may have fatally erred. But, 
the folly, the diſgrace, the guilt, is not to have 
erred, but, to perſiſt in errour to utter ruin. AL 
ready a large and reſpectable body of independent 

members 
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members of Parliament have begun to act, as 3 
Hampden and a Falkland in the beſt and ſobereſt 
days of their patriotiſm, would have aQed ! 

A Portland; a Windham who, although too 
much the devoted diſciple of the principles of 
Johnſon and of Burke, is far from being a bad 
man ; all the better part of thoſe who, at the com. 
mencement of the war, deſerted with them from 
the ranks of Oppoſition : Having no object paſ. 
ſionately at heart, fave the defence and ſupport 
of the Britiſh - Conſtitution ; will now aſſured- 
ly for the very ſame reaſon for which they then 
condeſcended to truckle under P t and D—x; 
abandon theſe unworthy miniſters to the juſt pu. 
niſhment of their crimes ; and will eagerly join to 
repair, by better arts, thoſe ruined mounds over 

which the ſea of deſtruction is breaking in, to 
overwhelm all that is dear to the patriotiſm of Bri. 
tons ! | 

Nor mult the talents and virtues of the ſmall, 
gallant band of Oyeos1T10N, be forgotten. They 
have been carried too far in the heat of political 
and parliamentary conteſt. But, we perhaps owe 
it to them, that the ruin of Britain, is only on the 
point of conſummation ; and not yet completely 
and finally conſummated. Let me hope, that their 
exertions in an Adminiſtration, may yet be made 
the means of infinitely more good to their coun- 

# try, 


[ 2348 ] 
try, than could an be accompliſhed by their 
Oppoſition * 

The Kin is andeftood to have in both Houſes 
of Parliament, —FRIENDS who are attached to his 
Majeſty alone, and at his pleaſure and for his per- 
ſonal ſervice, are. prepared to detach themſelves at 
any time, from whatever party they may have act- 
ed with. Theſe men, ſurely, when they ſee the 
authority of the Crown thus abuſed, and its ſafety 
endangered; cannot but abandon Miniſters who 
have proved the bittereſt enemies of their Royal 
Maſter : 

Under the ſtrong impreſſion of the miſeries and 
dangers which opprets and beſet the Nation; I 
hope I am not too ſanguine, when I promiſe my- 
ſelf; that there will ſtand beyond, a powerful body 
of independent Britiſh Gentlemen, ſuperior to all 
courtly influence and miniſterial cabal : That thoſe 
Waics who, erring, joined P—t and D—s, of 
purpoſe to ſave the Conſtitution, will now awaken 
from their errour, and deſert theſe men, for the 
ſame expreſs reaſon for which they joined them : 
That a Fox, a Sheridan, a. Grey, a Bedford, a 
Norfolk, a Lanſdown, will earneſtly meet the 
conciliatory advances of thoſe bands, and will ho- 
neſtly ſay, nobis vel militibus, vel ducibus utimini : 
That. in fine, every loyal Nobleman or Commoner 
in Parliament to whom the Houſe of Hanoyer, 

the dignity. of the Britiſh Throne, the perſonal vir- 
tues 
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tues of George the Third, are peculiarly dear; 
will in this day of danger, add his credit, his voice. 
his counſels—to thoſe of that body of Public 
Men, through whole efforts alone, we can eſcape 
deſtruction 

It is not neceſſary, that any ſhould be We 
facrati diis inferis, fave a P—t and a D——4, quibus 
falvis, nulla patriæ ſalus Let us abandon them to 


the juſtice of their country. The example will be 


wholeſome. "Thoſe few creatures who may be o. 
bliged to ſhare their diſgrace ; having ſhared their 
crimes and their ſpoils; may go, ſwell the ranks 


of Democracy 


But, 1 will be more explicit; and, ere I con. 


_ clude this too tedious epiſtle, will explain under 2 


few heads, thoſe meaſures which, in my judgment, 
can alone avert the ruin of the Britiſh Con/titution, 


and the fall of the Britiſh Empire. 
1. Of theſe, then, the firſt is an 1NnsTawt 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY, P—t and D——s, with 
thoſe immediately dependent on themſelves, are 
the only perſons who ought to be ſacrificed ! They 
cannot make a peace: Neither our Government 
nor our Banks can ever have credit while they are 
at the helm of affairs: The lower orders can ne- 
ver under their adminiſtration, be cordially recon- 
ciled to the higher: Our public faith muſt till, 


while they are Miniſters, appear worſe than that of 


a religious hypocrite or a {windling attorney. 
Let 
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Let us ſee a new adminiſtration Io formed, that 
the talents of the preſent- Leaders of Oppoſition 
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nks views than thoſe of patriotiſm. Perhaps the Duke 

of Portland would do well, to retire for a time from 
oon. any oſtenſible ſituation under Government. But, 
ler 2 his influence ſeems to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
bent, thoſe who ſhall attempt to ſerve their country. SnE- 
tion, RIDAN'S talents are too powerful, his parliamentary 
experience too great, his attachment to Fox of too 
long ſtanding, to render it prudent, to leave him 
out of any new adminiſtration into which Fox 
ſhall enter, I cannot enter into a more particu- 
lar and ample detail. Nor is it neceſſary that I 
ſhould,  _ 

One thing indiſpenſible, before any of the lead- 
ing members of the preſent minority can be a 
mitted into a new adminiſtration, is; that th 
make a qualified, moderated profeſſion of their po- 
litical creed, in regard to the origin of the war, 
the reform of the Con/titution,— the two act. 

and 
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a may be introduced to do as much good as poſſible 
pe in it ; but may not have power to do miſchief, ei- | 

ther in the Cabinet, or in either Houſe of Parlia- i 
ely ment. The talents of Fox and of Lanspoww ought | 
buy to be combined to give us peace. You, Sir, ought i 
| to not to be overlooked in any new miniſterial ar- | 
| be rangement. Sir WILLIAM PULTENEy has ſtill, I q | 
e 0+ hope, health ſufficiently vigorous, to undertake an li 
heir active part in a new adminiſtration, without other | | 
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and a few other particulars. As to the origin 
of the war; I have been at ſome pains to ſtate 
thoſe principles on which alone I think it poſſible fir 
all parties to come to an agreement concerning it. In 
regard to the two Ads, I ſhould think that Mr 
Fox might contrive to manage in a new adminif. 
tration, much as Mr Pitt did in e to ide 
fatal India- Bill. 
2. The firſt great meaſure of a new adminife, 
tion, muſt neceſſarily be, to negotiate a peace, 
Come what may; we cannot longer continue the 
war. No conditions of peace can be fo unforty. 
nate to us, as that univerſal public and private 
bankruptcy which muſt unavoidably _— the 
farther proſecution of the war, 
Even in thoſe circumſtances of diſtreſs to 
which we and our Allies are reduced; it may per. 
haps be leſs difficult than might be ſuppoſed, to 
negotiate an advantageous peace; aſſoon as the 
French ſhall ſee a ſet of men at the head of Britiſh 
affairs, with whom they may tranſact bond fid: 
It will then be the true intereſt of the French 
Directory, to inſiſt merely upon ſuch terms of 
peace, as may ſerve virtually to guarantee the exif} 
ence f their republican government, and ſuch 2 
may convince the people, that their admini/tration 
have not afted weakly, either in warfare-or negotis- 
tion. - 'This 1s all they ought to defire. Should 
they alk more, they would be egregious fools. 
We, 


a 0 


We, again, in our preſent ſituation, ought to grant 
every thing that we can grant, without ſacrificing our 
Conftitution, our Independence, or the balance of power 
in Europe. | 
About the time when Lord Malmeſbury went to 
Paris; ſome mercantile gentlemen, I think they 
were, —hinted in the Houſe of Commons, that it 
might be proper for us not to inſiſt upon retaining 
poſſeſſion of the Cape of Good Hope. They judg- 
ed rightly. It is a very fine ſettlement : But it 
was very nearly as uſeful to us, in the hands of 
the Dutch, as it could ever be in our own. Be- 
ſides, our Eaſt India ſettlements are, juſt now, too 
extenſive. Neither is it deſireable, that we ſhould 
retain all the newly conquered iſlands in the Weſt 

Indies. —The French, too, talked of an arrange- 
ment for a pacification ſatisfactory to the Emperor 
of Germany, to be accompliſhed by the ſeculariza- 
tion of the Eccleſiaſtical EleQorates. 

Now, it is upon the conſideration of theſe facts 
and circumſtances ; that I would found any new 
propoſal for a Treaty of Peace, in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances. Let the Dutch ſettlements in the 
Eaſt: Let even the Cape of Good Hope be reſtor- 
ed: Let us not heſitate to yield back to France and 
Spain, whatever we have taken from them in the 
Weſt Indies: Let ſome common arrangement in 
regard to the ſlaves and people of colour, be a- 
greed upon between the parties negotiating: Let 
us agree to a ſecularization of the Eccleſiaſtical 

T Electorates 
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Ele&orates of Germany, by which no individual 
may be injured: But, let Bar6run, and the Duren 
Prorincss be united into one diſtinct and independent 
Commonwealth / Let us not ſurrender an inch if 
fea-toaſt to France, within Europe: Let the King 
of Naples—be placed in ſecurity : Let the Ita. 
lian Provinces conquered by the French, if they 
cannot be reſtored ſo as to ſatisfy the Empe. 
ror, be yet at leaſt, erected into a new Common. 
wealth: And, let the ſubordinate and minute ar. 
rangements that ſhall be required, in the treaty of 
peace, be made to correſpond and harmonize with 
theſe leading ones! 
ut,“ reclaim all our ſhalloxy politicians ; * A 
peace on theſe terms will never ſecure us,—will 
not ſecure Europe, from being ſoon ſwallowed up 
by the graſping, all-conquering ambition of France, 
We muſt, even after concluding ſuch a treaty, 
keep up a war-eſtabliſhment, in time of peace. 
We muſt do this to prevent democracy from turn. 
itig our Conſtitution topſy-turvy, as well as to pre- 
vent France from erecting a new Roman Empire 
in Europe.“ 

No; I tell you; No! There will be no ſuch 


danger; you need entertain no fuch fears; you 


ſhall not need to maintain any ſuch eſtabliſhment. 
In the preſent ftate of the reciprocal, political inter- 
courſe of the European nations ; there is little danger, 
that the BALANCE o POWER can be at any time, 
finally overturned. It is well known to the re- 
| : | ſpective 


E 
ſpectire governments of all the different ſtates and 
kingdoms in Europe; that any effectual, permanent 
derangement of the balance of power, endangers 
the exiſtence of them all. Having this knowledge; 
they make it the grand object of all their foreign, 
political negociations, to watch, to guard, to main- 
tain this balance of power. For nearly thefe two 
hundred years, they have, generally, done fo. 
They do it by a ſort of invincible neceſſity of na- 
ture. Now this principle of jealouſy of the balance 
of power, tends,--juſt as water, to a common level, 
—to maintain an equality between thoſe two great 
parts into which the ſyſtem of European power is 
ever divided. This prevented Francis the Firſt 
from falling before his more powerful and more 
cunning rival Charles the Fifth. This exhauſted, 
during the reign of Philip the Second, the ſtrength 
and opulence of Spain. This enabled our William 
the Third to form an alliance that proved fatal to 


the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth of France. 


This it was which, at laſt crowned Britain with 
glory and victory, by the laſt events of the war of 
1756. This too, enabled the ſtates of North A- 
merica to emancipate themſelves from all ſubjec- 
tion to the Britiſh Crown. Nay, the fears for the 
balance of power, which were excited by the grand 
alliance that began this preſent war againſt 
France, have done more perhaps than aught elſe, to 
crown the French republic with that ſucceſs which 

we 


— 
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we deplore. If we accept peace from the French in 
the preſent ſtate of Europe; as ſurely as the ſun 
ſhall continue to riſe and ſet; ſo ſurely may we truſt, 
that the general jealouſy of the balance of power, to- 
gether with the inſolence of the French them. 
ſelyes; muſt quickly turn the preponderancy of the 
balance againſt them, and effectually check their 
ambition of univerſal empire. They will ſoon 
fall back into their natural ſtation. The gentle 
breath of peace, will leave them on the ſurface, ne. 
glected and unremoved. It is only the tempeſt 
that lifts them from their place.” If one or two 
more republics ſhould ariſe in Europe : the balance 
of jower would but be, on this account, ſo much 
the more ſecure. Of all political neighbourhoods, 
the hiſtory of the world ſhews that thoſe of repub- 
lics are, ever, mutually the moſt jealous, the moſt 


on their guard againſt one another.—Nor let us 


dread that the example of the republican happineſs 
of France, ſhall diſpoſe us more paſſionately towards 
democracy, than we are diſpoſed at preſent. Political 
haptineſi dependsaltogether upon private knowledge 
and private virtue, upon the general ſtate of the 
morals and the manners of a people. A very little 
peaceful intercourſe with the French, will convince 
the Britiſh nation; that heir republican govern- 
ment is no more to be envied by us, than the re- 
publican governments of Holland, of Switzerland, 
Venice formerly were. In truth, while the Preſs is 


free, 
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free, while the voice of public opinion controu!s the go. 
vernment; the nation among whom theſe things take 
place, is as effettually republican in its Conſtitution 
as it ever can be. If the removal of P--t and 
D-—--$ had but once effectually quaſhed the wick- 
ed hopes and efforts of internal democracy; we 
have nought farther to fear from the contagion of 
that which is foreign. 
3. The very diſmiſſal of Ds and P-t will not 
fail to change, as if by the ſudden operation of 
ſome happy ſpell, the whole face of commercial 
affairs, throughout the iſland. A feace negotiated, 
or even put, with hone/t faith on our fart, into in- 
cipient negotiation ; will call forth our Britiſh 
guineas from thoſe holes, and from the depth of 
thoſe coffers, in which they are now hidden. The 
treaſury of the BANK or ENGLAND, willthen receive 
more than its former influx of ſupplies from all the 
ancient channels! And being no longer drained by 
the inexpleable aqueducts of Mr P—t ; it will ſoon 
be raiſed to its due level of fulnefs. Yet ſomething 
farther muſt be done. | 
I have ſeen and examined a conſiderable diverſi- 
ty of ſchemes which have been already propoſed for 
the reſtitution of commercial credit, and to ſup- 
port the falling fortunes of the Bank of England. 
Theſe are of various merit. Tour own, Sir, is not 
without good ſenſe and ingenuity, But, to me it ap- 
pears 
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pears clear that nothing can effectually anſwer the 
end propoſed, ſave theſe two meaſures. 

Let the Bank of England be authorized by the 
legiſlature to augment their capital to ſuch a ſum as 
ſhall be found adequate to thoſe great pecuniary 
tranſactions, for which their inſtitution was deſtin. 
ed. Their preſent capital is evidently inadequate 
to the tranſaction of that buſineſs which ought to 
paſs through their hands only. If Government 
deal reaſonably with them in arranging the condi. 
rions of this enlargement of their capital ; it will 
be eaſy to re-eſtabliſh the credit, the uſefulneſs, the 
reſponſibility of the Bank, upon a firmer footing 
than ever. 2 

Then, let the Directors of the Bank be reſtricted 
from converting, at any future period, /o large 4 
proportion of its flock as appears to have been of late 
converted, out of coin and bullion, into any form that 
cannot be inſtantly reduced inte legally tayable gold 
and fikver. Let them be directed to narrow their di- 
counts ſooner, without regarding the complaints of 
private bankers, manufacturers, and traders. Let 
them be placed ina condition of ſacred independence, 
in which they ſhall be able to reſiſt all the importuni- 
ties and ſeductions of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Let them be made anſwerable for obedience to theſe 
reſtrictions, under penalties the heavieſt and moſt 
ſevere. That humane accommodation, which might be 
prudent and virtuous, in one merchant or one private 

; banker 
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banker toanother; mult in the Directors of the Bank 
of England, be treachery to the proprietors and to 
the whole nation. That adventuring which might 
be not imprudent for a private merchant,—muſt to 
any banker, — but above all, to a national bank, — 
be frantic madneſs and inevitable ruin. 

The debt due from Government to the Bank, 
cannot be repaid. Its intereſt muſt be conſidered 
merely as a perpetual annuity. Perhaps in the 
preſent ſtate of our finances, if the capital! of the 
Bank(hallbe enlarged; that Bank may do ſomething 
more for the accommodation of Government. But, 
let it have ſuitable terms in compenſation. 

4. I am, without heſitation, of opinion, that the 
Britiſh Government cannot be too ſpeedy in doing 
ſomewhat to pacify the diſcontents and diſturban- 
ces among the Iriſh, 

Let a new and more acceptable Lord-Lieutenant 
be inſtantly ſent them : And let preciſely thoſe 
terms of new political arrangement, be granted 
them; in which the three parties of the Roman 
Catholics, the Church-of-England-men, and the Pre/- 
byterians ſhall the moſt amicably agree; as the moſt 
ſatisfactory to their reſpective pretenſions, and the 
moſt correſpondent to their relative powers to urge 
theſe pretenſions into effect. There is little danger 
that the Iriſh, if diſcreetly dealt with, ſhould ſeriouſ- 
ly ſtrive to detach themſelves from all ſubjection to 
the Britiſh Government. Their intereſts are fo 

wholly 
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wholly inter woven with ours; that nothing could 
de more fatally injurious to them, than to ſeparate 
themſelves altogether from us. 
5. As to the queſtion of reform in Britain; I do 
not ſee that there is any immediate neceſſity for 
buſtling very eagerly about it. Aſſoon, however, 
as may be ; the rotten, almoſt uninhabited, burghs 
ought to be diſqualified from ſending repreſentatives; 
to Parliament ; and, on the other hand, a certain 
number of our moſt flouriſhing manufacturing vil. 
lages, might be erected into burghs or counties with 
the right to eleQ parliamentary repreſentatives. J 
Hall, perhaps, find another occaſion for the thorough. 
inve/tigation of this ſubject, 
6. The regulation of our decayed Finances, is, 
another object of the moſt ſerious concern. It will 
be, at firſt, very difficult to find the new taxes 
wanted. But, the burthen muſt be borne. Let the 
new Adminiſtration take pains to place it ſo, that 
it may gall us as little as poſſible. A very few 
years of that proſperity which peace cannot fail to 
reſtore, will make it again ſufficiently light.—It 
was this natural tendency of our national energies, 
to recruit themſelves after a war, that gained to 
P-t and D——8, the praiſe of talents, which God 
and Nature, and their habits of life, had entirely 
denied to them. The fooliſh enthuſiaſm of John 
Bull, and ſiſter Peg, was never 'more conſpicuous 


than in their approbation of theſe wretched men 
and 
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and drivelling miniſters. In private life, no one 
would ever have ſuppoſed that a college- boy, petu- 
lant and prating, fit only for a ſpouting club or a 
diſputing ſociety, could deſerve to be honoured as 
an angel ſent from heaven to ſave a ſinking land. 
] have ever obſerved that forward, talkative, diſ- 
putatious boys, who ſhine in the college-ſocieties, 
turn out the verięſt of all dolts, in manhood. The 
example of Mr P-t confirms the general fact. Of 
that corrupt, profligate, needy Scotch advocate, 
who ook to the tate, as others have at times taken to 
the road ; how was it poſſible even for folly to ſup- 
pole, that any talents cauld be allied to ſuch depra- 
vity, that any miniſterial offices could be, without 
madneſs, entruſted to him ? 

And now, Sir, I have finiſhed the deſign of my 
preſent addreſs to you. I have explained in what 
our national wealth truly confiſts : I have ſhewn 
the ratio and the means of its augmentation : I have 
inveſtigated the true points in which the preſent 
war was originally ju/?, and have endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, where its injuſtice began: 1 have exa- 
mined, in what degree, our national wealth and 
Itrength have been by it diminiſhed : I have 
numerated with fair impartiality, yet with a ſor- 
owtul indignant heart, ſome of thoſe miſchiefs 

hich the mal-adminiſtration of Ds and Pt, 

das inflicted upon Britain : I think, that I have | 
refragably demonſtrated it to be impoſſible, to ſave 
ur Civil Conſtitution from ruin, or our land from 
U deſolation, 
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quickened and invigorated. The limbs of indu/r) 
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deſolation, otherwiſe than by the inſtant diſmiſſal of 


| s and P-t from his Majeſty's counſels, and by 
the formation of a new, more able, and more vir. 
tuous miniſtry : I have preſumed to ſpecify a few 
of the firſt leading meaſures which muſt be adopt. 
ed by ſuch a miniſtry, in order to renew the general 
proſperity of the Empire, and to revive the confi. 
dence of the Britiſh nation in their Conſtitution and 
Government. Liberavi animam meam.—No change 
can give conſolation to this fad heart : No joy ſhall 
ever lighten theſe weeping eyes: Who ſhall bid 
the grave give me back my children ? Who ſhall 
reſtore a father's tenderneſs, a father's care to 
theſe poor orphans and their pining mother, the 
dear repreſentatives of a brother, who fell the 
victim of a broken heart? No; I mult ſoon fol. 
low thoſe I mourn; to me they cannot return! 
But, no private diſtreſs ſhall ever extinguiſh in my 
breaſt the love of my country. Save that country, 
heaven ſhall be my dying prayer. 

But, what new viſions of glory ariſe to my mind! 
Methinks I ſee this land of ſaints and heroes, once 
more rejoice. I anticipate that renewed proſperity 
which a few years of peace, under a wiſe and up- 
right adminiſtration, cannot fail to beſtow on Bri 
tain, I ſee all the energies of beneficent ingenuity 
relieved from that depreſſion under which they are 
now cruſhed. I ſee them expand and exert them- 
ſelves ten thouſand ways, with activity continually 
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are again unfettered. A wiſe and virtuous go- 
vernment ſilences, by its beneficence, all the cla- 
mours of the profligate and turbulent advocates of 
revolutionary reform. Private ſubjects are, in ge- 
neral convinced; that, it is not by changes of go- 
vernment; but by the continual improvement of 
the knowledge and virtue of every perſon in the 
community; that the happineſs of civil life is to be 
perfected and ſecured. * Population is diffuſed more 
equally throughout the land. The multiplication 
of roads, canals, bridges, poſts, wheeled carriages ; 
confers upon the whole inhabitants of the iſle, the 
ſame advantages of uſeful intercourſe ; as if they 
were aſſembled in one great town, without being 
ſubjected to thoſe evils of debauchery, ſecrecy fa- 
vourable to vice, want, idleneſs, increaſe of the un- 
productive arts, which uſually corrupt, harraſs, and 
debaſe that ſociety which is crowded together in 
cities. Agriculture extends her reign even over 
the moſt ſullen moraſſes and the bleakeſt hills. 
The continual application of philoſophy to the im- 
provement of the arts of life, makes man almoſt 
omnipotent over external nature. Religious ſects 
no longer war againſt one another with a blind 
zeal founded in ignorance and vice, although 
building its pride on the pretence of piety, and the 
boaſt of inſpiration, It is allowed by all, that, in 
the preſent imperfection of human pature, there 


can be no general plan adopted for the continual 
moral 
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purpoſe better than national, religious eſtabliſh. 


ments. Our intercourſe with foreign nations be. 
comes ſtill more amicable and more beneficial, 
Partly the cumbrouſneſs of our eſtabliſhments for 


the culture of the arts of peace, and in part the 
improving knowledge and virtue of mankind in 
general, make the renewal and the lengthened 


proſecution of wars continually more difficult. 
Private motives are {till more and more ex. 
cluded from all influence on the conduct of pub ic 
men. The wiſhes of Ds and P—t are almoſt 
gratified in the total oblivion of themſelves and 


their adminiſtration, They are remembered,—on- 


ly in the ſame manner, as the Great Freſt; as the 
famous Mirk Monday; as that loathſome Leproſy/ 
which we know merely from the records of the old 
Monkiſh hiſtorians; as that Peſtilence which, four 
centuries ago, is ſaid to have conſumed more than 
one half of the inhabitants of Europe! 


Hzator's Ba 1 = 
April 2oth, 1797. 
7 RALPH ANDERSON, 
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